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Imported HOLLAND BULBS 
for Thrilling Color and Beauty 


in your Garden next Spring 


Here is a single bloom of an Imported HOLLAND BULB portrayed 


in form only. 


Color it in any of the hues or shades from the palette of the rainbow, 
to suit your fancy, and these flowering Bulbs of Holland will bring the 
joyous thrill of Spring into your Garden, large or small, from early 


March well into June. 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, Crocus, and other Bulbs, Plant them 
this Fall in small groups almost anywhere — by your entrance gate, 
bordering a walk or hedge or make a colorful picture against ever- 
greens. HOLLAND’s centuries of intensive culture has sealed in each 


bulb a supreme quality of color and beauty— Nature does the rest. 
j J y 


Place your order with your dealer NOW to be sure of getting your 


selection at just the right time for planting this Fall. 


ASK YOUR DEALER —showing this emblem — for 
our 3 beautiful booklets on the culture of Bulbs 
You will find them at Seed, Hardware, Chain and De- 


* 
sartment Stores, Nurseries and Florists in the U.S.A Ass >| 
and ( ‘anada Riccdaned Mal tices oF Ceiiiad, 41 ssociate 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. =) 
Bulb Growers 
al 
of Holland 
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Is sawdust of any value around raspberries? 

A two to three-inch layer can be used as a mulch to keep the 
weeds down, particularly if applied early in the season, before 
the weeds have commenced growth. Old sawdust seems to be 
better than fresh. A little fertilizer applied before the sawdust is 
effective. 


ie 


Do ladybugs injure shrubs? The leaves on many of my plants curl 
up and in them I find ladybugs. 

With the notable exception of the Mexican bean beetle, prac- 
tically all of the ladybug clan is beneficial. They eat the plant 
lice which suck the juices from the plants and cause the leaves 


to curl. 
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What is the best method of propagating Hall’s honeysuckle for a 
ground cover? 

The easiest way is to sever and dig up any branches that have 
taken root. Softwood cuttings can also be taken in early Summer 
and rooted in a glass-covered pot of moist sand or in a coldframe 
and it can be grown from dormant cuttings taken in Winter. 


. ee 


What is M. assey Dust? 
It is made by mixing thoroughly one part of arsenate of lead 
and nine parts of very fine dusting sulphur. 
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When a fertilizer such as 6-8-6 1s added to a compost pile, how 
much should be used? 

It is generally used at the rate of about 100 pounds to a pile 
measuring 5 x 4 x 4 feet (80 cubic feet) and mixed in thoroughly. 
Generally, it is advisable to also add about 25 pounds of ground 
limestone which may be added separately or mixed with the ferti- 
lizer before application or some unleached wood ashes. 
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What kind of soil does the Scotch broom like best? 

It seems to do best in a well-drained sandy soil which does not 
become too dry. It thrives particularly well along the coast in 
New England and has even begun to over-run some of the off- 


shore islands. ’ 
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What is the best time to prune back an althaea that has grown 
too tall without losing any of the flowers? 

Althaeas bloom in late Summer on wood of the current year’s 
growth and are best pruned in early Spring. Pruning immediately 
after blooming may result in soft growth that may winterkill. 


Fr i 


I planted a climbing hydrangea early last Spring. It is living but 
has produced almost no growth. What is wrong? 

This plant is often a slow starter, producing very little growth 
the first year or two. After that it generally grows in normal 
fashion. 
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Can I get rid of the dodder which is killing my asters and other 
plants? 

There is no easy way to get rid of this pest without killing the 
other plants also. The only sure way is to pull up and burn every 
bit of these plants that can be found. Even a very small portion 
of the stem can regenerate a completely new tangle in a short 
time if allowed to do so. 


2. Oe 


How many quarts should one expect from well-established blue- 
berry plants under good cultivation? 

Under normal conditions they should produce around six 
quarts per plant or 3200 quarts per acre. 
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Protectio 


Over 40 Years of Effective Plant 


Wilson 
Always Has the 
Right Products 
for Definite Insect Problems! 

Wilsons 
O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


‘*The Insecticide Supreme’’ 






Fo Lace Wing Fly on Rhodo- 
dendrons, Spruce Gall Aphids, 
Lace Bugs on Azaleas; use Wil- 
son’s Q. K. Plant Spray during 
August and September. The dou- 
ble-acting effectiveness of this 
tried and true product provides 
real control with complete safety. 
§ O. K. Plant Spray is available in 
following sizes and prices: 





POs 5500000 ved SU,te~ BD Oeees i siedes cis $13.50 
S DOD hccccciasate 3.50 30 Gallon Drum..... 63.00 
50 Gallon Drum..... $97.50 


Wiksons 
TRIP-L-WAY Spray Powder 


Controls Almost ALL Insects & Plant Diseases 


iLson’s Trip-L-Way is spe- 

cifically recommended at 
this time for control of the 2nd 
generation of Curculio in Apples 
and Peaches. But, for almost all 
purposes you can use this safe 
outstanding product combining 
D.D.T., Rotenone, Sulphur and 
Fermate. It’s the nearest ap- 
proach to the ALL PURPOSE 
Spray. Comes to you complete, 
just add water (15 gallons to 
1 lb.). Controls chewing and sucking insects as well as 
fungous diseases on Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs, Deciduous or Evergreen. Comes ready for use: 





4 th. Canister. ..ccccee $6.50 
BB Te. Bre... cssces $36.25 
@ For information and prices on other of 


Wilson’s Quality Products, address Dept.H-8 





SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Glon Cove and White Pluins, New York 


Pi rT al-lall- Maa: 


Branches. W Palm Beach, Florida 
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For All the Wood 
That You Use in 
Your Greenhouse 


pRINOF 


Crp tas 


When the greenhouse is empty, 
treat all the wood with Cuprinol, 
by brush, spray or dip. For Cup- 
rinol Stops Rot — and Cuprinol 
treated wood is harmless to seeds, 
seedlings and plants. 

In the garden too, and wherever 
wood rots rapidly, treat it with 
Cuprinol. Cuprinol is the practical 
preservative that lengthens the life 
of your wood and cuts costs in 
wood repairs and replacements. At 
Florist Supply Stores. 





CUPRINOL Division, Darworth, Inc. 
10 Green St. Simsbury, Conn. 








Make the Out-of-Doors Your SUMMER LIVING ROOM 





LAWN 
FURNITURE 
3 pcs. $27-50 
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Saye Si et asa 


Neponset Table $6.00 
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Penobscot Settee $12.50 


Kennebec Chair $9.00 


Good looking rustic furniture with com- 
fortably curved and sloped backs and 
seats. Made of Northern New England 
White Cedar with every joint both pin- 
ned and waterproof glued. Made to be 
left out through any weather. Rustic light 
brown color never needs refinishing. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


Order one — or all — of the above pisces, 
now. Express collect and satisfaction 
guaranteed. For more information about 
our entire line of outdoor furniture — or 
about our Cedar Fences and Garden Tool 
Houses, write or telephone Walpole 70. 








Arrange Flowers Easily 
with This New Type Holder ! 


Newest cleverest trick in flower arrangements! Simply 
adjust Adapto’s swinging arm supports across the top of 
the vase and it’s ready for use. Each flower retained in posi- 
tion assuring artistic groupings. Ideal for just a few choice 
flowers or a full bouquet. Adaptable to any low or tall vase 
from 3 to 6 in. across. "Gives 

poise to your posies.”” Postpaid ONLY 


























MAIL ORDERS WITH REMITTANCE T, 
RETKO PRODUCTS, Dept. Z, Box 102 











Adapto 
Flower fk 
Arranger 
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Unusual Plant Containers 


We are all familiar with the discarded 
automobile tire placed in front of the house 
and planted to petunias. One step higher in 
value is the old hot water tank, split 
longitudinally and planted with nastur- 
tiums. 

One of the most effective plant containers 
I have ever seen was an old stone watering 
trough filled to overflowing with tuberous 
begonias. They literally cascaded over the 
edge, laying their exotic blossoms against 
the gray granite. 

In the days of the horse and carriage 
there were many hollowed-out logs used 
through the country for watering troughs. 
They were generally situated in a shady 
spot and as the water ran over their edges, 
they became covered with moss and tiny 
woodland ferns. If there are any that can 
be rescued from oblivion, I can imagine no 
more charming container for plants. Of 
course, they can easily be made of new logs 
but it will take them many years to attain 
the mossy cover of the old ones. 

In addition to containers of this type, 
there is often the necessity of restraining 
the wandering proclivities of some plant 
such as mint, beebalm and some of the 
oenotheras. This can be done by knocking 
the bottom from an old galvanized laundry 
tub, sinking it in the ground until only an 
inch or less is above the surface and plant- 
ing the intrusive plant in the middle. Few 
suckers will delve deeply enough to go 
under its edge and those that go over can 
easily be nipped off as they start. It saves 
a lot of weeding. 

In the country we still see farm windows 
gay with geraniums growing to perfection 
in tin cans. Here again the effort does not 
always meet with artistic success as, for 
instance, when a salmon colored geranium 
grows in a can from which the red tomato 
label has not been removed. My personal 
opinion is that they are no more to be re- 
gretted than the china cat who gazes in 
understandable surprise at the prickly 
cactus growing where her tail should be. 
It always seems that these “cute” con- 
tainers detract from the natural beauty of 
the plant. Plants seem to grow well in tin 
cans and the rawness can be taken from 
them by painting the cans some neutral or 
harmonizing color or by covering them 
with plastic. 

I have also known of a woman who com- 
bined her hobbies of collecting old tea cups 
and African Violets by planting her African 
Violets in her tea cups. Arranged on glass 
shelves in North and East windows, both 
plants and cups showed off to great ad- 
vantage. 

— Estuer T. Lattina. 
Contoocook, N. H. 





AURATUM LILIES 


When buying auratums insist on “‘Esperan- 
zas’”’ — First in Beauty, First in Quality and 
First on the Market. Grown from seed and 
guaranteed. Catalogue of named varieties on 
request, 
ESPERANZA LILY GARDENS 
Langley Prairie, B.C. Canada 
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THE COVER: Vermont Mountain Brook. Photo: H. Armstrong Roberts 


work Iola NW 


PLANT such late things as radishes, spinach, leaf lettuce, turnips and 
mustard early this month. They should mature before frost. Sowings 
of carrots and beets can also be made if you like to eat them while small 
and very tender. 


FERTILIZE this month. Late plantings need plenty of help. So, give 
them a boost by stirring a good general fertilizer into the soil before 
planting. A pound of any standard brand should be used to each 30 
feet or so of row. 


HARVEST vegetables while they are still young. Not only will this spur 
vines to produce more cucumbers, for example, but most greens and 
roots taste best while fairly young. Many things grow bitter or corky 
when past maturity. 


KEEP after the weeds this month. Hoe briskly between rows and hand 
pull between the plants. Not only do this to help your plants grow but 
also to prevent weeds from seeding and thus being numerous next year. 


KEEP fighting bugs and blights too. There is a tendency to relax dusting 
and spraying in August but a garden kept clean of pests this month will 
be much freer from trouble next year than a garden which is left to its 
own devices. 


SAVING SEED is not always a good idea but, if you do, select seed only 
from plants which are healthy and the best producers. This applies 
especially to tomatoes. 
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PHLOX does not revert to that dreadful magenta color. What happens is 
that the plants set seed which comes up as new and poor plants. So, 
remove flower heads as soon as they fade. 


HOLLYHOCKS should be cut down and burned as soon as they are 
through blooming to combat rust. Spray seedlings with a fungicide this 
Fall for safety’s sake, too. 


COVER crops of Winter rye or the like should go in as soon as any part of 
the garden becomes bare in late Summer. It is good green manure, halts 
erosion and make the garden attractive in the bargain. 


AUGUST is a good time to transplant, divide and feed many perennials. 
Iris is typical. Discard poor stock and reset only the best. Eradicate any 
diseased plants. Be liberal with space. Plants like plenty of elbow room. 


EVERGREENS can be safely transplanted once the new growth has 
finished. Lift with a ball of damp earth and reset promptly. Water be- 
fore digging is vital. 


PRUNING is not advisable much longer. Often it stimulates new growth 
which does not harden before frost and is thus destroyed. 


HOUSE plants need checking over this month for diseases. It will soon be 
time to take them indoors and you will want the healthiest plants 
possible. 





Arno H. Neuruine, Director of Publications; Wr11am H. 
Ciark, Editor; Epwin F. SterFek, Associate Editor; James 
GEEHAN, Advertising Manager; Paut E. Genereux, Sic ff 
Photographer. Publication ittee, Ernest Horryzer, 
Chairman; Ray M. Koon; Joun CHANDLER. 


Published monthly at Horticuttrurat Hatt, Bosxvon 15, 
Mass., by. the » Dat oteeeea Horticultural Society, with 
the co-operation of The Horticultural Society of New York 
and the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
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Inside the tree are 13 trunks 


Seemingly, a perfect linden tree 
having but a single trunk 





irteen 
in 


One 


In the 1790's, according to the story, Alexander Hamilton 
planted 13 linden trees which he brought from England on the 
North Shore estate of Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State 
for Washington and Adams. This land is now part of the 
estate of James R. Reynolds in the town of Wenham, Mass 
Long ago, doubtless, the original trees died of old age but 
shoots have grown to carry the generations along. The story 
says that Hamilton planted the trees to form the letter “P”’, 
in honor of Mr. Pickering. Thirteen were planted to represent 
the 13 original states. The “‘P”’ form has long since been lost, 
for the shoots now seem to make a single tree — from the 
outside. 
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So, You're Building A New Lawn! 


By HENRY TEUSCHER 
Curator, Montreal Botanic Garden 


STORY is told of an American who came to England as a 
tourist and, visiting a large and ancient estate, was amazed 
by the magnificent lawns, sweeping away from the mansion, as 
soft, thick and even as a carpet. He asked the owner of the prop- 
erty, ““What does one have to do to get a lawn like this?” The 
Englishman replied, “‘This is really very simple. All that is neces- 
sary is to prepare your soil well, sow good seed and then take care 
of your lawn for 100 years.”’ Actually, these directions should be 
read over and over. They contain much wisdom and include 
almost everything that is important in lawn making. 

Make sure first of all that your soil is in the proper condition to 
be able to support a good lawn. If you are fortunate enough to 
have a tract of land with a fair layer of good topsoil, plow it, 
harrow it and grade it with gentle slopes so that no low spots are 
left where water may collect. Spread superphosphate at the rate of 
five pounds per 1000 square feet. Rake this into the soil. 

Then roll the ground, not so heavily as to make it hard, but 
enough to make certain that it will not settle unevenly afterwards. 
Any faults in the grading are corrected at this stage: humps re- 
moved and hollows filled in. A reasonably good soil which has 
been cultivated in recent years and has borne good crops is then 
ready for sowing. When walking over the surface to be seeded one 
should wear flat, rubber-soled shoes without heels or better still 
adjust square boards to one’s feet. 

If the soil has not been cultivated for a long time or if it is either 
very light or too-heavy one must incorporate humus. Humus may 
be applied either in the form of manure (at the rate of two to 
three cubic yards per 1000 square feet) or peatmoss (one bale per 
250 square feet). This is spread evenly over the surface and then is 
spaded or plowed into the soil. 

For large lawn surfaces where expense has to be considered or 
when neither of the two above-mentioned humus materials are 
readily available, a green manure crop may be sown in early June 
and plowed under towards the middle of August. Soybeans give 
good results in light soil (sown at the rate of two bushels per 
acre) and buckwheat in heavy soil (at the rate of two to three 
pounds per 1000 square feet). Application of a complete fertilizer 
at the rate of 10 pounds per 1000 square feet increases the yield 
from the green manure substantially. After the green manure crop 
has been incorporated into the soil, grading, application of super- 
phosphate and rolling follow, as outlined above. Thereafter one 
can proceed with the sowing of the grass seed. 

On small city properties the dead subsoil from the excavation of 
cellars is frequently spread over the surface to finish the grade. 
This abominable practice should be discontinued, since such soil, 
void of all bacterial life, is unfit for the growing of plants. Many 
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lawn troubles on new city properties may be traced to this source. 
The new home owner should make sure that the soil from the 
cellar excavation, if not used for a paved terrace, is removed from 
his property. It will be worth his while even if he has to pay extra 
for the transport of the soil, since it will save him a great deal of 
trouble and disappointment later on. 

If he has bought property on which the subsoil has been spread 
in this fashion before he obtained it, he may choose either one of 
two procedures: he may remove the bad soil and replace it with 
good topsoil— which may prove rather costly —or he may 
undertake a systematic soil improvement program with manure, 
fertilizer or green manure crop as outlined above. “ 

The amateur must be warned, furthermore, not to fall into the 
common error of simply spreading a thin layer of topsoil over the 
surface of the poor soil and sowing lawn seed on that. This will 
result in a surface-rooting lawn which burns out in the Summer 
and freezes out in Winter. Only deep soil preparation which per- 
mits the grass roots to penetrate and find nourishment to a depth 
of about eight inches can produce a permanent and entirely 
satisfactory lawn. 

Good, pure seed is most important. One should buy lawn seed 
only from a reputable seedsman. Cheap grass seed usually is not 
worth even the low price one pays for it. Best results are generally 
obtained with a well-balanced mixture of seeds of different 
grasses. These may be purchased ready-prepared. A mixture suit- 
able for sun, shade or for heavy wear may be chosen from a seed 
catalog. In hot exposures and in light soil, adding white clover to 
the grass mixture is helpful since this plant shades the soil. How- 
ever, clover renders the lawn slippery to walk on. Moreover, a 
pure stand of grass presents a more attractive appearance. 

The best time for starting a lawn from seed is unquestionably in 
late Summer. At Montreal the most favorable period is from 
August 15 to September 15. Any weed which germinates at that 
time is killed by the first frost before it can go to seed whereas the 
grass gets an excellent start during the cool and moist weeks of 
Autumn. By Spring the lawn is so well established that it can 
withstand the heat of its first Summer and has become too dense 
to give weeds an easy start. A Spring-sown lawn never succeeds 
equally well. 

The amount of seed required is four and one-half pounds for 
1000 square feet or one pound of seed for 200 square feet. After 
rolling to finish the grade the surface is raked to loosen it lightly. 
In order to make sure of an even distribution of the seeds it is 
advisable to divide the area into strips five to 10 feet wide by 
stretching parallel lines of string. Slowly walking up the first strip 
and down the second, etc., one should scatter the seeds as evenly 
as possible. Half of the amount of seed required to sow the area is 
spread in this fashion. 

See next page 
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The strings are then taken up, the area 
lightly raked over and the strings again 
lined up at right angles to the direction of 
the first sowing. The second half of the 
seed is now sown walking down the strips 
marked off at right angles to the first 
strips. A light raking follows again and 
thereafter a light rolling. Do not roll too 
hard. 

If only superphosphate was added to the 
soil at the time the lawn was sown in Fall, 
it is advisable to give it a topdressing of a 
complete commercial fertilizer the following 
Spring. Any complete commercial fertilizer 
applied in the proportion of 10 pounds per 
1000 square feet will serve the purpose. The 
fertilizer is scattered broadcast and must 
then be washed in with the hose. Otherwise, 
it is likely to burn the grass. Every second 
year one should apply a topdressing of 
humus such as peatmoss or other weed-free 
humus to which fertilizer should be added 
before it is spread. One-fourth to one-half 
inch is ample for any topdressing. More is 
likely to harm. This topdressing must be 
raked in with a bamboo rake after it is 
spread so that it covers the grass roots 
rather than the grass blades. Otherwise, 
the grass might be smothered. A steel rake 
is unsuitable for raking a lawn. 

After the fertilizer has been spread and 
washed in or once the topdressing has been 
raked in, the lawn should be rolled lightly. 
Never roll the lawn while it is still very soft 
nor roll it with a heavy roller. The sole 
purpose of rolling is to settle back the grass 
which may have been heaved up or loosened 
by frost during Winter. One should not at- 
tempt to improve the grade by rolling the 
lawn, since heavy rolling is likely to do ir- 
reparable harm. Hollows which may have 
developed should be filled in gradually 
through repeated topdressings of one-half 
inch at a time. 

The health of the lawn depends largely 
upon proper and timely mowing. A new 
lawn should be cut for the first time when 
it is about three inches high and should 
then be reduced to a height of two inches. 
It is not wise to wait longer nor to cut 
earlier or shorter. Never rake a lawn hard 
to remove all the clippings. At Montreal, 
mowing of the lawn should be discontinued 
about October Ist. 

Weed seeds usually are present in the soil 
before the lawn is sown. Some soils are 
heavily infested with weeds. Therefore, the 
frequently made claim, that the lawn seed 
was not pure and contained much weed 
seed, is usually unfounded. Fall sowing of 
lawn, preferable also for other reasons as 
well, definitely serves to give weeds less of 
a chance. Application of manure or manure 
soil to lawns as a topdressing must be dis- 
couraged because of the danger of introduc- 
ing weed seeds with it. However, to incor- 
porate manure into the soil before sowing 
the lawn will do no harm, if the manure is 
applied several weeks in advance and the 
soil cultivated a few times to destroy the 
weeds before the grass seed is scattered. 
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io beauty and fruit coeds 


Peach Trees In The Garden 


By MILDRED D. HIERS 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 


EACHES seem currently to be almost 

wholly an orchard fruit. They are seldom 
a door-yard crop. One reason is, perhaps, 
that the tree is not a long-lived one and 
people do not like the chore of cutting down 
even a small tree every 10 years or so. 
Nevertheless, there are reasons why this is 
an unnecessary deprivation in city plant- 
ings, at least in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
In Colonial times most gardens hereabouts 
had a few trees which yielded handsomely 
with a surplus for dried fruit and peach 
brandy. About 1750 the Swedish visitor 
Kalm wrote that whereas in Europe only 
the wealthy could eat peaches, here every 
farmer had an orchard of them where the 
ground lay so full of ripe peaches that one 
could not walk without slipping on them. 

In modern times a smal] garden just out- 
side Philadelphia has the past eight years 
provided apparently satisfactory environs 
for a seedling peach whose ancestry we can 
trace no farther than a Jersey roadside 
stand. For three successive years we have 
canned 20 pints of large peaches from it, 
although it is hardly more than a pair of 
leaning branches over the bird bath. It 
stands beside a south-east wall and, hence, 
gets several hours of sunshine. Otherwise, it 
has cons:derable competition in a garden 
measuring 25 by 45 feet, surrounded by 
house and garden walls for two-thirds of its 
boundaries. The tree’s years may be num- 
bered but another two-year old seedling is 
coming along two yards or so away from it, 
to take its place. 

Since protected areas frequently miss the 
late frosts which are so destructive to peach 
crops, the warmer temperature may be 
credited with the success of a peach tree in 
such a spot. On the other hand, the hastened 
blooming often observable in fruit trees in 
city gardens might offset the advantage. In 
any case, less sudden temperature changes 
would seem to favor the peach tree. 

There is another advantage for a fruit 
tree — unless it requires cross pollination 
— which finds itself in a garden instead of 
an orchard. The neighborhood may be 
better populated with bees than are some 
orchard areas, particularly those sur- 
rounded by plowed fields and well-mown 
highways where not even plentiful weed 
blossoms provide nectar to feed the bees. 

It also came to my mind late last Spring 
after the orchard trees were long past 
blooming when the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society visited the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Owen Roberts which is set in what the 
colonials would have called “‘well-cleared” 
country. The orchard in front of the manor 
house no longer had much to offer for the 


bees whose hives are situated among the 
fruit trees. Neither had the rolling, cropped 
and pastured hills beyond but the several 
hundred yards of plantings which extend 
the line of the manor house to right and 
left were heavy with sweet, spicy and lan- 
guorous fragrances. The blues and whites 
which the bees love best were conspicuous 
among the gleaming mounds and the bees 
were giddy with excitement. 

The use of the peach as a fruiting tree on 
the home grounds, of course, involves other 
considerations such as ornamental value 
and susceptibility to pests. Once decided 
upon, the type of stock used is also a matter 
for consideration. 

As to appearance, the moderate size of 
the tree and the distinctively lance-like 
leaves of fresh glossy green make it an item 
of interest. Were we not used to it, its 
exotic origin would be more apparent. In 
sheltered locations it is one of the pleasant 
extenders of Summer into the very van- 
guard of Winter, for its leaves persist in full 
Summer color until frost. 

Is it pest ridden? To a certain extent it is 
but treatments for borers are effective and 
Springtime sprays for fruit protection are 
worth the trouble. 

Expense? Good nursery stock is easily 
and reasonably attainable — for those who 
like to see the miracle of seeds transmuting 
themselves into thriving “‘root and shoot”’ 
the peach is outstanding among fruits in 
that it is worth attempting from seed. 
Millions of bushels of good fruit have been 
raised from seedlings, through hundreds of 
years, although budded stock is more cer- 
tain of variety and quality. However, 
seedlings do yield in five years. 


Microsperma 


As an experiment for something out of 
the ordinary, I tried a package of micro- 
sperma or, more properly Parodia micro- 
sperma, the golden tassel. After a trial I can 
well understand the golden part but fail to 
find anything resembling a tassel connected 
with this flower. It had a bright yellow 
flower a little more than an inch across, 
single with pointed petals, not flat like a 
daisy but deep and bowl-like, almost filled 
with silky stamens as long or longer than 
the petals. Could this be the tassel? The 
leaves also added to the decorative value 
and were a light green, deeply notched and 
crinkled, somewhat rough but very at- 
tractive. To me, it had no cutting value but 
was a very good border plant about one 
foot high and about equal spread. Mine was 
in full sun. The seeds were very fine and I 
started them under glass where I wanted 
the plants to stay. 

— ANNA JOHANNING. 
Baldwin, Kansas. 
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wy hardy, spiced carnations... 


They Deserve Your Attention 


By DOROTHY EBEL HANSELL 


Summit, New Jersey 


HE large-flowered, stiff-stemmed green- 

house carnations, the old-fashioned 
grass pink and sweet william, the maiden 
pink and dainty alpine pinks are among 
the 200 species, all from Europe and Asia, 
which make up the genus Dianthus. This 
was the name originally given to the clove 
pink centuries ago by the Greeks, They 
must have held it in high esteem, for the 
name means “flower of Jove”’. 

Somehow, this flower found its way into 
Normandy, thence into England where it 
took to its surroundings in such a big way 
that the English and Scottish downs were 
at one time fairly well covered with it. 
The improved varieties in today’s gardens 
are a far cry from the clove pink of ancient 
history. Yet, they have two things in 
common. They quickly make themselves 
at home and are not at all demanding in 
their requirements, being content in ordi- 
nary, well-drained garden soil in full sun. 
Some of the alpine species indicate a 
preference for sandy or gritty limestone 
soil but it is not a difficult problem to 
furnish them with the soil they like in a 
dry wall or rock garden. There is little 
need to worry about watering them fre- 
quently, even in a dry spell in Summer. 
A thorough watering once a week carries 
them through in good condition. Wintering 
is no problem, either, as they are reliably 
hardy. 

Dianthi — at least all the species and 
varieties mentioned in this article — are 
readily obtainable from nurseries and they 
come easily from seed. From sowmgs in 
Spring and early Summer, I have had 
blooming plants the following year, al- 
though the second year they are even 
better. With the mat-forming species it is 
good practice to cut them back in the 
Autumn so that new growth will break 
evenly the following Spring. 

While we usually think of the clove pink, 
D. caryophyllus, as the carnation grown in 
greenhouses for cut flowers during the 
Winter, hardy varieties have been de- 
veloped for the garden. The flowers are of 
the same form as those of the greenhouse 
carnation but smaller. They are very 
fragrant and excellent for cutting. Beatrix 
which made its bow to gardens some years 
ago has lost none of its charm with the 
passing of time. The flowers are double, 
deliciously fragrant and a beautiful salmon- 
pink. The plant itself .makes compact 
growth and is reliably hardy. There is a 
pure white sport, Silvermine, whose fra- 
srance, if anything, is even more pro- 
nounced than that of Beatrix. The newer 
Old Spice is also salmon-pink and has a 
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definitely spicy odor. It is another tidy 
and compact grower, extremely hardy and 
very free-flowering over a long period — 
most of the Summer, in fact. I have had 
Grenadine but its color, described as 
grenadine-pink, does not appeal to me. 

Of course, there are other named hardy 
carnations including the English cottage 
hybrids. Any of these are, in my estimation, 
desirable additions to the perennial border 
and lend themselves to some very effective 
combinations: for example, Beatrix and 
Old Spice with the pure white phlox Miss 
Lingard in back of them. Last year I saw 
a perennial border in which the front row 
was composed of violas Jersey Gem and 
Purple Heart and very light purple and 
white pansies, while the second row held 
Beatrix, Old Spice and Silvermine. It was 
most attractive. 

I am also partial to pinks splaying over 


the edge of the border on a grassy path 
or lawn. For instance, I like the grass 
pink, D. plumarius, and maiden pink, 
D. deltoides, although I concede the point 
of the one pushing the lawn mower, that 
out-of-bounds pinks only add to his 
troubles. 

Sweet william, D. barbatus, is a hale and 
hearty standby of the fiower border. To 
admit liking it may subject one to the 
criticism of not showing discriminating 
taste but it is, because of its very rugged- 
ness, appropriate for the Cape Cod cottage 
garden and pleasing in old-fashioned flower 
arrangements. While sweet william is per- 
ennial, it is best handled as a biennial, 
sowing seeds in Spring or early Summer 
for blooming plants the next year. Newport 
Pink, a clear salmon-pink, and Crimson 
Beauty are two good named varieties. 

When draping a dry wall or rock garden 
pinks are really eye- and breath-catching. 
The cheddar pink, D. gratianopolitanus, is 
a little charmer forming thick mats of 
bluish gray foliage with almost a silver 
sheen to it and very aromatic rose-pink 
flowers. D. arvernensis makes a nice gray- 
green carpet covered with bright pink 
flowers. The large mat of the maiden pink, 

See page 324 





Dianthus Snowball, typical of these seldom-grown garden flowers 
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> years Oo neglect eee 


Ferns Do Need Care 


By MRS. LAFELL DICKINSON 


Past President, 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


OMEONE has said that friendship, if it 
is to remain, must be kept in constant 
repair. I am not sure of the truth of that 
but I am very positive that it is true of a 
fern garden. My garden at Swanzey Lake, 
N. H., has had three years of neglect. 
When I first started it 20 years ago I was 
told it would be the easiest garden for, if 
the ferns were transplanted with enough 
soil and if they liked the location, they 
would just grow and grow and that would 
be all the attention needed. Alas, that is 
far from true. They are far more tempera- 
mental than any flowers I have had experi- 
ence with. In the acre of land where my 
garden is I found 10 well-established ferns 
and they remain care or no care save the 
grape fern. By the time of the hurricane of 
1938 I had all the grape ferns found in this 
vicinity and they had been doing well for 
years. Since the hurricane I have never 
been able to grow one but I shall not give 
up yet. The other nine ferns found were: 
brake, cinnamon, interrupted, Christmas, 
royal, marsh, hay-scented, New York and 
various lady ferns. 

As I cleared places for ferns before I 
knew it blackberry and wintergreen, my 
two worst enemies, continually crowd in 
and it is a constant job to keep them down. 

I succeeded in growing 65 kinds but I 
found that only 57 would winter in New 
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Hampshire. So, for some years that was 
my number. I have lost many of them now. 
Maidenhair has flourished. My spleenworts 
are all but gone. Bulblet bladderfern is 
flourishing as are the two beech ferns. The 
walking fern is no more and my beautiful 
large rattle snake ferns are no more. The 
chain ferns, both the Woodwardia virginica 
and Woodwardia areolata have managed to 
hold their own in spite of fierce opposition 
from the marsh fern. The oak fern, which 
flourishes in great abundance just across 
the road in our 50 acres of timber land is 
just holding on and the same can be said 
for the ostrich and even the wood ferns. The 
holly fern has just folded up. 

My climbing fern which was given me 
from one of the few remaining stands in 
these parts has flourished. It is the only 
fern that has had a law passed to protect 
it; that being done by Connecticut many 
years ago. It was the hardest of all my ferns 
to get started and now it is my greatest 
joy. Possibly it has remained to point out 
that in all times of stress and strain if we 
keep our thoughts on high and seek the 
light, as it does with its feet firmly on the 
ground, that we too will come out of the 
tangle if we also reach upward for strength. 


Cardinal Flower 


There is no more brilliant red than the 
striking wild cardinal flower standing be- 
side so many brooks so its color is mirrored 
in the water. It is fervently hoped that 
people will admire it — and leave it. It is 
growing rare. 


An 





A section of Mrs. Dickinson’s fern garden at Swanzey Lake, N. H. 


My Wild Garden 


I had been working with cypripediums 
and other wild flowers on locations in New 
York State for 20 years before I started my 
present gardens. I have about four acres 
adjoining my home. I obtained this land 
from a railroad company —land over- 
grown with brush and other undesirable 
material. I had good trees: maples, locust, 
ash and cherry. I could see wonderful possi- 
bilities in it, although I knew it meant lots 
of hard work as well as lots of money 
(which I did not have). 

Anyway, I went to work . . . and I do 
mean work. All I had was ambition, a little 
money and a love for the beautiful wild- 
flower life. After much hard work, I have 
somethjng that will interest every flower 
lover. 

First of all, I have copied the setting for 
my colonies of wild flowers in detail, such as 
acolony of Cypripedium acaule. I moved the 
colony completely, even the decaying logs, 
stones, small shrubs, ferns, moss and other 
things that made up its natural setting. 
Also, the contour of the ground was copied 
as nearly as possible. My locust and maple 
trees filled in for the large trees that could 
not be moved. The soil was built up even 
much better than it was in their natural 
location. I am confident of this for they 
bloom and multiply much faster and better. 

In this colony there are well over 1,000 
plants: breath-taking, either in or out of 
bloom. The soil should test about pH 5.2. 
Acid will not harm these pink slippers. Con- 
trary to almost every grower of our native 
hardy orchids I think this pink slipper is the 
easiest one to make behave, both from 
plants and seed. 

As to the other colonies of plants you 
will find growing in well-selected locations 
in my gardens, I always plant at least three 
of one variety — up to several hundred 
individual plants. This makes up what I 
call a colony. Growing thus I have 160 
kinds of cypripediums and their allies, in- 
cluding the beautiful goodyeras (or rattle- 
snake plantains). I have a colony of several 
hundred goodyeras, trilliums, clintonias, 
cimicifugas, lilies, saxifragas, arbutus, he- 
paticas, iris, ferns, troutlilies, foamflowers, 
baneberries, bunchberries, shootingstars, 
merrybells, goldthread, cardinal flowers, 
violets, oconee bells, pyrolas, blue bells and 
many others. These are planted all through 
the gardens with azaleas, laurels, yews, 
hemlock, spruce, blueberry and other 
shrubs and trees as companions. 

The winding trails are covered with pine 
needles to make them more interesting. 
These trails lead you to places where you 
may sit down and rest. I hope some day all 
the many flower lovers can visit these 
gardens to see for themselves what one 
nature lover did to a piece of land no one 
wanted. ; 

If you want to make a wild flower garden, 
go ahead. I am sure you will be repaid 
many times over for your efforts. 

— Le.anp WICKHAM. 
Odessa, N. Y. 
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Strictly on the bul ve 


Building A Rock Garden 


By CLARA W. REGAN 
Butte, Montana 


HE owner of a slope, imbued with the 

idea of building a rock garden, does not 
have to tackle that bugbear of rock-garden- 
ing, good drainage. It is done efficiently for 
him by nature. Far otherwise is the state of 
the gardener who yearns to turn his flat 
back yard into a miniature mountain- 
range. This requires some doing and careful 
planning. 

A site should be selected far enough 
away from trees and large shrubs, so that 
their roots will not get in to strangle the 
small plants that will live there. However, 
in very warm climates it is well to have 
distant shade to the west so that the rock 
garden is not exposed to the fiercest rays of 
the sun in the afternoon. A good exposure 
is southeast. In this way situations can be 
devised to please all comers — those that 
love a hot, dry home can be planted on the 
south slope and more delicate plants to the 
east. Most rock and alpine plants like an 
open situation. 

To build a slope requires a little mechan- 
ical ingenuity. The best way is to build a low 
cement wall for backing or use thick planks 
well braced. The design, preferably, is a 
right angle so that you have support on two 
sides, the size depending on how large a 
rock garden you wish to make. It is a good 
idea to set out your forms several feet from 
a fence or property line and plant behind 
them to give a background using such 
things as tall junipers, small trees as wild 
plum and bushes of naturalistic appearance. 
The writer once ruined a portion of her rock 
garden by planting a red osier dogwood as 
a background. It liked its new home only 
too well and suckered all over the place. 

When the writer’s rock garden of today 
was built the time coincided with the tear- 
ing down of an old garage and all the ac- 
cumulations of years, as well as tree and 
shrub prunings, were thrown into a pile and 
covered with coarse sand and gravel which 
was then washed down into the heap with a 
hose. More sand was added until a respecta- 
ble mound was made. A quantity of old sod 
being available this was then laid upon the 
sand, grass side down, to provide future 
food for the plants. Then about a foot of 
soil mixture — loam, leafmold and rock 
chips — was spread over all and the whole 
mass was left to settle over Winter. 

Early next Spring the really pleasant 
part of the building began. Contours were 
laid out, a tiny hill here, a valley there and a 
path in the center. A few peninsulas or 
promontories with resulting bays were ar- 
ranged on the southern slope and east side 
to give interest and pleasant variations of 
topography where the rock garden de- 
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bouched upon the lawn. The top was left as 
an irregular plateau. Then came the inter- 
esting task of laying the rocks in natural 
positions. 

All that was available close by was gran- 
ite but the writer has seen in the middle- 
west limestone that is the answer to the 
rock gardener’s prayer. This should be laid 
according to the lines of stratification, all 
lines parallel, and the result should look 
like a natural limestone outcropping, exam- 
ples of which can be seen by anyone living 
in such a favored locality. 

No limestone dreams materializing, gran- 
ite of a rather warm shade with blotches of 
terra-cotta was used and laid as pictur- 
esquely as possible. Starting at the bottom 
of the slope, some rocks with a flat base 
were laid against the little hill and, while 
not really large, look like big stones buried 
in the soil. This is a good trick to redeem 
your rock garden from the curse of small 
stones. Another is to find. two rocks of simi- 
lar appearance, piece them together leaving 





Photo: McFariand 


a crevice between and when planted with 
small rosetted plants like saxifragas and 
drabas will look like a cracked boulder 
planted appropriately by nature. As the 
rocks were placed, progressing up the hill, 
more soil was tightly packed about each 
one and all were tested for stability so 
that the gardener could leap safely from 
crag to crag if so disposed but the real 
idea being to keep the garden from falling 
down. 

Not having taken her own advice, the 
writer then planted small pines, native 
junipers and shrubs against the fence to 
hide it and make a realistic background. 
This turned out very well and also made a 
place for shade-loving subjects as primulas, 
meconopsis and the native woodland 
phloxes. 

The nature and habits of the plants you 
intend to use should be studied. Gray- 
leaved ones usually like sun, the darker- 
green, soft-leaved ones like semi-shade. 
Trailing veronicas and thymes enjoy cas- 
cading down a slope and many want a ledge 
to hang over. Campanula elatines garganica 
almost demands it. Many campanulas and 
the small dianthus look lovely sprouting 
from crevices. The yellow alyssums and the 
white iberis are just right over big stones 
while the 10-inch irises can go into flatter 
portions. 





Saxifraga umbrosa — a typical plant suitable for most rock gardens 
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Suggestions on growing delphiniums we 
Voracious Feeders 


By JOSEPH D. LELAND 


Director, N. E. Division 


American Institute of Architects 


© the large group of horticulturists for 

whom the delphinium is the garden’s 
crowning glory, the following suggestions, 
the result of the writer’s own study and ex- 
perimentation over a considerable period of 
years, may conduce to more successful cul- 
ture and deeper enjoyment of this queen 
among perennial flowers. 

THE SEED: Purchase only the best avail- 
able. 

SOWING: Mix and screen two parts of top 
soil and one part of sand. Avoid lime, fer- 
tilizers, manure, wood’s dirt and wood 
ashes as the soil should be very poor to fair. 
Sow seed thickly in rows and cover very 
thinly with fine soil, not deeper than twice 





Photo: Courtesy of Breck's 
Delphinium splendor 
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the diameter of the seed. Spread a damp 
cheesecloth on the surface of the seed bed or 
flat and water thoroughly with a fine 
sprinkler using only rain, spring or well 
water. 

For best results plant the seed about 
August 1 in the cellar of a barn or similar 
structure where it is cool. High tempera- 
tures prevent germination. After germina- 
tion gradually bring them out to the light 
taking care to protect them against the sun 
by means of burlap or lath frame as the hot 
sun will seriously harm seedlings. Should 
there be signs of damping off, this occurring 
only before the appearance of the first true 
leaves, water with 0.25 per cent solution of 
semesan. 

When the cooler days of Autumn come 
the seedlings should be gradually hardened 
against direct sunlight by exposure thereto 
for periods of increasing length. Leave them 
in the coldframe all Winter and cover them 
with a layer of ‘sand one-half inch thick 
after the ground is frozen. This is all they 
need for mulch. 

If any seeds are to be saved for Spring 
planting they should be placed in tightly- 
stoppered bottles and kept in a refrigerator 
through the Winter. 

CULTURE: Delphiniums are voracious 
feeders and should, therefore, have a depth 
of soil of not less than 18 to 20 inches. It is 
helpful to dig in a large amount of three- 
year old compost or manure which is better 
than fertilizer. Liberal use of lime and 
flowers of sulphur is also beneficial. Mix 
half and half, as delphiniums need a great 
deal of lime for strong, sturdy stalks. 

When the plants are set out in the garden 
the crown should be just above the level of 
the ground in a little mound. The water 
should never be allowed to settle around 
the crown. Dust with lime and sulphur in 
equal parts thickly around the crown but 
not heavily on it. On top of this encircle the 
crown with coal ashes and cinders. After 
the first killing freezes all plants to be car- 
ried through the Winter should be mounded 
right over with a little pile of clean cinders. 
This gives them ventilation and prevents 
them from being attacked by mice or rab- 
bits. As soon as they appear through the 
cinders in the Spring immediately give 
them another dusting with lime and sulphur 
and spray them from when they appear 
through the season once a week with a 
tablespoon of wettable bordeaux and a 
teaspoon of nicotine to a gallon of soapy 
water. This keeps them absolutely clean. 

If any plants are attacked by root knot 
or other fungus disease, take out the plants, 
burn them and soak the ground with cor- 
rosive sublimate, 1/100 to 2/100. Trouble 
from this source has been, in the writer’s 
experience, so rare as to be almost non- 
existent. 


Vegetables for Beauty 


Consider the decorative possibilities of 
the kitchen garden. If you limit your plant- 
ing to vegetables only, you can plan with an 
eye to beauty as well as usefulness. Carrots, 
corn and tomatoes were at one time grown 
in Old World gardens as curiosities valued 
only for their decorative character. 


There are other vegetables, too, that 
have aesthetic value. For example, there is 
the artichoke with its magnificent, sculp- 
turesque leafage, handsome from the seed- 
ling stage to maturity. Swiss chard, more 
lowly in habit but of great dignity, has 
clusters of ample leaves with glossy crinkled 
surfaces reticulated with white veins flow- 
ing into broad, flat midribs and stalks of 
wiry whiteness. Endive is curled and 
fringed. The Jersey and Scotch kales have 
mops of curly foliage bunched at the sum- 
mit of naked stalks so that they resemble 
miniature palm trees. The kohl-rabi has 
blue-green leaves rising out of the odd, 
turnip-like swellings. The fennels, of tropi- 
cal luxuriance of habit, are all strikingly 
decorative in almost every stage of growth. 
Asparagus, rhubarb, carrots, lettuce and 
salsify are less noticeable until they begin 
to bloom or to mature their seeds. Then 
they, too, have beauty. 


To grow vegetables with a view to 
decorative uses is a test of the gardener’s 
ingenuity. The ordinary method of planting 
in parallel rows for convenience in cul- 
tivating is deadening to the decorative 
effect. It is better to break the arrangement 
into informal beds edged with relatively 
low-growing vegetables such as parsley, 
which is always charming or beets whose 
crimson foliage in Autumn makes a nice 
bit of color—or you can mass the tall 
growing kinds here and there in clumps. 
The beauty of many of the squash family, 
especially that beautiful one, the Hubbard 
squash, can be effectively displayed by 
training them on a trellis, an arbor or on an 
old tree stump. Occasionally, too, the 
tomato can be treated as a vine and grown 
upon a trellis. 


Where there is space enough artichokes 
make a superb border for a driveway. In 
smaller places they may be banked along 
the edge of the plot as a background for 
lower-growing plants. 


Potherbs such as sage and rosemary are 
charming in retired corners of the flower 
garden and parsley and thyme make at- 
tractive low borders for walks and flower 
beds as well as furnishing greenery for cut 
flowers. The foliage of the full-grown 
asparagus is also of value for that purpose 
and so, too, are the exquisite lacy leaves of 
fennel. Likewise, no more regal cut flowers 
for the house can be found than the blue 
thistle-like blooms of the artichoke spring 
ing from the midst of clustered leaves a foo 
and a half or two feet long fully as decora 
tive as the classic acanthus. 


— Juu1a WOLFE. 
New York City. 
HORTICULTURE 
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Se; is not difficult ee 
Grow Your 


By ARTHUR PAUTZSCH 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


OU can grow your own pansies. First of 

all, obtain the best seed you can. Home- 
saved seed will soon degenerate from its 
original form. There are many excellent 
varieties on the market and it is difficult to 
make a selection of what to grow. Formerly, 
most of the best seed was imported from 
Europe but in recent years American hy- 
bridizers and growers on both the East and 
West Coasts have produced some remark- 
able strains. To mention a few: Jumbo, 
Ruffied Masterpiece, Mastodon Giant. 
Crimson Queen, Pastel Hybrids and the 
ever-popular Swiss Giants and the Giant 
Bedding strains. The new Butt«rdy Hy- 
brids of recent introduction are also lovely 
and come in awwide color range. You can buy 
seed in separate colors if you wish to make 
up a special color combination but the 
popular mixtures that are offered are always 
good. 

The new crop of seed is usually available 
in August and this is the best time for sow- 
ing. Some gardeners make two sowings. 
One is in August for the early Spring flow- 
ering plants to be used as fillers in tulip beds 
or among other Spring-flowering bulbs or as 
border plants in the annual or perennial 
beds. The other sowing may be made in 
early Spring for Fall blooms to be used as 
ground covers for chrysanthemums or to be 
planted among other Autumn-flowering 
plants. 

To prepare a seed bed, pulverize the soil 
to a depth of several inches and carefully 
rake it to level off the bed. Then give the soil 
a thorough soaking. After the soil becomes 
workable, sow the seed sparingly in rows 
several inches apart. Do not cover the seed 
more than one eighth of an inch. If neces- 
sary, mix some sand with your seed before 
sowing. This will help to prevent over- 
crowding the seed. You may also sow seed 
in flats or pots if more convenient. 

Water the bed carefully with a fine spray 
to avoid washing out the seed and it is well 
to keep it shaded during the daytime to 
prevent it from drying out and to have it as 
cool as possible. It is very important that 
the seed bed is not allowed to dry out dur- 
ing the germination period. After germina- 
tion has taken place, the shading may be 
reduced more each day. 

When the seedlings have developed their 
first true leaves, transplant them to another 
bed or flat, as the case may be, setting them 
about two inches apart in rows which are 
about four to six inches apart. After the 
plants have grown large enough to handle 
they may be planted in their permanent 
places or put into a frame where they may 
be wintered over and transplanted early in 
the Spring. 
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wn Pansies 


Soil in the bed or coldframe should not 
be over-manured but should be light and 
friable and reasonably fertile, as pansies are 
rather heavy feeders and respond to fre- 
quent cultivation and watering. If no barn- 
yard manure is available a well-balanced 
commercial fertilizer mixed into the soil 
before planting will work as well. Such a 
fertilizer may also be given at intervals 
during the growing season by raking it into 
the soil near the plants. 

The seedlings are very hardy and can be 
‘arried over Winter outdoors if given the 
same protection as is given perennials in 
the same locality. A mulch of straw, leaves, 
salt marsh hay or strawy manure may be 
used but do not pack it down tightly. If the 
pansies have been wintered in a coldframe, 
the mulch may be removed as soon as the 


frost begins to come out of the ground and 
the sash then placed on the frames. By so 
doing the pansies will get a good start and 
will come into bloom much earlier than if 
they were wintered outdoors in an open 
bed and you will have them in bloom to 
set in the border when the tulips begin to 
flower. 

To prolong the flowering season pick off 
the faded flowers and seed pods frequently 
and also an occasional side branch. Always 
leave the main stem, however. This will 
keep the plants pruned and also the 
stems will provide flower arrangement 
material. 

Pansies are at their best during the 
Spring and are at their maximum height of 
bloom and size at this time, tapering off as 
the Summer heat begins. On some of the 
giant varieties it is possible to get blooms 
several inches in diameter. 

The most common diseases which affect 
pansies are wilt and root-rot. In wilt the 
infected plants die suddenly. With root-rot 
the plants become stunted and the leaves 
turn yellow. For control, destroy all dis- 
eased piants aad rotate crops. 





J. Horace McFariand 


Modern pansies have a wide range of colors and markings 
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me Sere pears... 


hieffer and Seckel 


By HARRY STANTON TILLOTSON 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


OST of our popular pear varieties 
originated in Europe but two of the 
most useful types of this fruit appeared as 
seedlings on ground now within the limits 
of the city of Philadelphia. One of these, 
the Seckel, often mispronounced sickel, 
was found growing on a farm in a section 
known as “The Neck,” near the junction 
of the Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers. The 
. details of its discovery are confused but it 
is said to have borne its first fruit shortly 
after the American Revolution. 

The Seckel pear was first marketed by 
Lawrence Seckel on whose farm the original 
tree grew. It was Seckel’s belief that his 
father had planted the tree.» According to 
one story, the Seckel farm had previously 
been owned by a cattle dealer known as 
“Dutch Jacob” who, each season, distrib- 
uted among his friends, small but delicious 
pears but was very secretive as to the source 
of the fruit. 

When samples of the Seckel pear reached 
Europe it was generally regarded as a dis- 


tinctly new variety but owing to a slight 
resemblance to the Rousselet, a German 
variety, it was suggested that this seedling 
might have resulted from plantings made 
by German settlers in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Seckel farm later became a part of 
the estate of the noted mariner-philanthro- 
pist, Stephen Girard, and the original 
Seckel pear tree still bore its delicious fruit 
as late as 1880. Then it gradually declined 
and for many years al] that remained of it 
was a rotting stump. 

The other Philadelphia pear, the Kieffer, 
is of more recent introduction and is today 
an important commercial variety despite 
certain drawbacks. The original tree still 
grows vigorously on the site of the old 
Kieffer nurseries in Roxborough where in 
1873 it bore its first fruit. Here, Peter 
Kieffer, an Alsatian horticulturist, made a 
specialty of raising the Chinese sand pear 
for ornamental purposes. The fruit of this 
variety is almost round and so hard and 
gritty that it is regarded as useless for food. 
It was first grown in the eastern United 
States early in the Nineteenth Century. 





Paul Hadley 


Kieffer pears bear heavily out in Arkansas 








It was Kieffer’s custom to plant seeds of 
the sand pear in long nursery rows. Among 
the young seedlings he noticed one which 
differed in foliage and growth from its com- 
panions. This tree was not sold but was 
marked for observation and when it bore 
its first fruit the latter was found to be 
markedly different from the sand pear. It 
was more elongated and had a rather pleas- 
ing flavor but unfortunately possessed some 
grittiness. This grittiness, however, was 
not as marked as that of the sand pear. 

Since there were several Bartlett trees 
growing near the sand pears, there is little 
doubt that the new pear was the result of 
cross-pollination brought about by bees or 
other insects. The Kieffer tree proved to 
be hardy and the fruit was found to possess 
good keeping qualities while the flavor was 
improved by Winter storing. It was also 
found to be excellent for canning purposes. 

Scions taken from the original Kieffer 
tree were budded on other stocks and even- 
tually the demand for young Kieffer trees 
resulted in Peter Kieffer devoting a consid- 
erable part of his nursery grounds to the 
propagation of the new variety. 

The Seckel and Kieffer pears are today 
much in demand in American markets and 
all of the thousands of trees of these varie- 
ties are descendants of the two seedlings 
found in Philadelphia. The site of the 
Kieffer nursery is now in the possession of 
David F. Keely, an attorney. 


Garbage Gold 


There is enough good plant food carried 
away in garbage cans, burned as litter and 
thrown on the dump heap to fertilize the 
gardens of almost any community. The 
carpet of fallen leaves rotting year after 
year in the deep woods is a demonstration 
of the value of compost material. Well- 
rotted vegetable matter is a priceless in- 
gredient in any soil. You cannot go wrong 
on a compost heap. Almost anything is ac- 
ceptable but start one, large or small, now. 
All through the Summer and Autumn there 
is compost material at every hand — grass 
cuttings, weeds, leaves, good garbage, 
potato skins, almost any kitchen refuse ex- 
cepting fats, orange peels and bones will 
make compost. 

There is nothing odoriferous about a well- 
mannered, well-behaved compost heap. 
Pile it up in whatever space you have avail- 
able, keep it moist and aerated to encourage 
decomposition. It may need some liming to 
keep it sweet. 

- Dig a trench a foot or so deep and pile up 
the refuse. Keep it not over three feet high 
or three feet wide. The hose is a factor, air 
is another. If there is any soil available, lay 
a layer of vegetable matter and cover it 
with sandy loam. Manure is a tremendous 
help. Failing either loam or manure, make it 
entirely of garden and-kitchen refuse, but 
do not use commercial salts with it. These 
have their place but not on the compost 
heap. Good compost is humus of high order 
and sufficient unto itself. 

— Howarp C. Wiison. 

Hartford, Conn, 
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You must give lime wea Rss cane 


August In The Garden 


By HARRY WOOD 
Swarthmore College 


GARDEN is grown to create beauty and 
to produce flowers and* vegetables. 
Once it is planted the garden must be kept 
in good condition. Otherwise, it will be 
disappointing. As the season progresses 
many problems will arise. However, no ob- 
stacle is too great to overcome if the main- 
tenance is properly planned and carried out. 
Since this will entail manual labor, no one 
should have a garden unless he is prepared 
to spend time and labor during the growing 
season. 

The first and most important thing is to 
keep weeds under control. Otherwise, they 
will mar the beauty of the garden and 
destroy the plants. Cultivating with a good 
tool by scratching the surface to a depth of 
one to two inches at intervals of 10 days 
during hot sunny weather will keep the 
garden free of weeds. However, weeds grow- 
ing near flower seedlings must be pulled by 
hand and young tree seedlings coming up 
in shrub borders should also be removed. 

Insects and diseases are plentiful wher- 
ever plants grow and can be very destruc- 
tive. Some plants are more susceptible than 
others. Roses, for instance, will require 
much more attention than the more com- 
mon annuals and must be sprayed regu- 
larly to keep the foliage free from fungus 
diseases. Modern methods and improved 
materials have simplified the control of 
garden pests. A good sprayer and spray 
materials should always be on hand and 
used at regular intervals. 

Sanitation in the garden will also help to 
keep plants free from disease. It is impor- 
tant to keep the garden free from debris 
that may harbor eggs of insects. Healthy 
and vigorous plants are -more disease- 
resistant and good cultural practice is im- 
portant. 

Sufficient moisture must be present in the 
soil at all times in order to keep plants in 
good growing condition. Through periods 
of extreme drought artificial watering must 
be used. The soil must be soaked thor- 
oughly, permitting the water to penetrate 
deeply and evenly into the ground. Un- 
usualiy long periods of drought make extra 
watering necessary. Annuals and perennials 
naturally show the effect of drought more 
obviously and quickly than trees and 
shrubs, but they recover quickly if watered 
in time. 

Summer mulching has become more pop- 
ular in recent years. Its greatest value is in 
retaining moisture in the ground and keep- 
ing down weeds. A properly applied mulch 
will reduce the labor of cultivating consid- 
ably. A variety of materials may be used, 
depending entirely upon the location and 
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kind of plant. Peat moss, rotted manure, 
leaf mold and grass clippings are all ex- 
cellent. The time of application will vary 
with the kind of material used. Heavy grass 
mulches usually used on tomatoes should 
not be applied until the plants have reached 
a good size, while roses and annuals usually 
mulched with peat or rotted manure may 
be treated early in the Summer. 

Support of some kind is necessary for 
many garden plants. Tall growing annuals 
and perennials like delphiniums, dahlias 
and cosmos are likely to sag and break es- 
pecially during heavy storms if not sup- 
ported by strong stakes. Clump plants such 
as phlox, peonies and hardy asters need at 
least three stakes. Chrysanthemums may be 
staked successfully with brush which elimi- 
nates tying. Although the initial prepara- 
tion of the ground before planting may 


have been thorough, in most cases addi- 
tional fertilizer will be beneficial now, 
especially for plants with a long growing 
season, such as chrysanthemums and 
dahlias. 

Keeping the dead blooms picked adds to 
the attractive appearance of the garden 
and prolongs the season of bloom of many 
plants. Some of the herbaceous perennials 
which bloom early in the Spring may be cut 
back and the spaces around them filled 
with late-blooming annuals to add color 
and interest until the end of Summer. Early 
Fall is the time to choose and prepare space 
for the planting of Spring flowering bulbs. 


Cannas 


Because they were once used so widely 
and so uniformly in beds in public parks and 
in such places as railroad stations, the canna 
has suffered an almost total eclipse for mod- 
ern gardeners. Yet this tropical herb, de- 
spite its boldness and stiffness, does have a 
place in good design. This is particularly 
true because plant breeders have developed 
many handsome hybrids, making it pos- 
sible for us to grow them for their flowers 
instead of the foliage as was formerly the 
case. Cannas will repay investigation. 





Despite the weather and the labor, August is the time when the hoe is kept 
bright and shining by all good gardeners 
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SWOOPING down over the mountain to 
the north-west, an extraordinarily violent 
tempest ravaged the town the other after- 
noon. Thunder bounced about until my 
teeth rattled and the vicious lightning fairly 
sizzled. What was worse, the rain poured 
down in a torrent and the gale opened the 
elms to their very hearts. I enjoyed the 
celestial pyrotechnics but it was distressing 
to go out into the garden and assess the 
damage. What the wind did not break off 
the rain smashed down. Yet, today, only a 
week later, there is hardly a trace of the 
tempest. Of course, I spent hours in repair 
work, yet, most of the garden snapped 
back almost of its own accord. I have lived 
through a Florida hurricane and through 
several ice-storms here in the hills. The 
morning after it seemed as if plant material 
could never recover. Yet it always does. I 
wish we humans had as much bounce. 


AUGUST is the month when gardeners can 
fold their hands and loll in a shady ham- 
mock with a light book and proper refresh- 
ment — and still have a clear conscience. 
Sure, there is work to be done and plenty 
of it but I have always had an idea that 
when the temperature and the humidity 
are high, plants are just as lazy as we are. 
They hardly relish being made to work any 
more than we do. So, I sit on my porch and 
look down the valley to the far mountains, 
the blue mountains, and leave my lawn and 
my borders in peace. Sooner or later there 
will arrive one of those delightful cool, 
gray days. Rain is coming but not until 
night-fall. Such is the time this month to 
get out and in comfort do what needs to 
be done. Then, after supper, you can hear 
the rain start lisping in the leaves of the 
maples. Soon the sound deepens to a rush 
and a roar. The eaves of the house begin 
sending chuckling streams into the rain 
barrels and when you go to bed and hear 
the steady drumming on the shingles over- 
head you know your garden is being re- 
freshed too. 


GARDENING is a queer business. This 
week I have been sowing seed of perennials 
— black dust that will be the silken gor- 
geousness of Oriental poppies, the church- 
like spires of delphiniums, the fairy faces 
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of pansies and the spurred delicacy of col- 
umbines. Just tiny scraps of green the next 
few weeks. Then delicate little seedlings 
that will vanish beneath the four or five 
feet of-snow not so far away. I can sit on 
the porch now and imagine I see the white 
stuff blowing over my stone walls. Then, 
next Spring, I hope, I will have sturdy 
plants to fill my garden with beauty. To 
me, a gardener of more years standing 
than I like to remember, this is all matter- 
of-fact business. Yet, if one stops to think 
about it, it is nothing but sheer magic. 
Are there any investments that pay such 
a gigantic dividend as flower seeds? 


DURING late July I made a tour through 
the Mid-West and visited several great 
nurseries and talked with several horticul- 
turists. I wonder if there is any business a 
man can undertake which is so rewarding? 
Not many nurserymen make considerable 
amounts of money, In fact, for the time and 
labor and worry invested, the average re- 
turn is very small. They would do better 
working in a factory or at selling the fac- 
tory’s product. Yet, I imagine, that not a 
single nurseryman would give up his work 
for another job no matter how financially 
rewarding. They find life on a whole a rich 
and rewarding thing. To grow plants and 
to sell them so that other people may have 
the grace of flowers about their homes — 
that is a way of existence that pays off in 
better things than dollars. You see this 
clearly when you walk with them over their 
acres and when you talk with them later 
over the table. They have a calmness, a 
sanity, an optimism and a faith that is to 
be envied. After all, money is a very recent 
invention, comparatively, and there are 
those who think it a necessary evil. 


TRAVELING about, I have come to 
realize how very large is the proportion of 
our woodlands embraced in farm woodlots. 
Yet, most of these lots are filled with weed 
trees or, if old, wolf trees. Of no practical 
value, these weeds and wolves are possibly 
a source of fire wood —if the farmers 
bothered to cut them. The farm woodlot 
could with a very little work — such as 
thinning and_ selective cutting — easily 
supply fuel, fence posts, poles and even 


commercial timber and ties. . Practically 
every state has free forestry service for 
farmers and the United States Forest 
Service has plenty of information available. 
No farmer need lack advice for making his 
woodlot profitable. Yet, as it is, we are 
wasting millions of acres in our country — 
and at a time when lumber is all but pro- 
hibitive in price. 


WHEN in California early this Summer, 
it was illuminating to visit some of the great 
seed farms. I saw whole valleys literally 
carpeted with flowers — flowers by the 
millions, all doomed to fade unpicked. Of 
course, that is the way to grow seed. More 
interesting was the great care the growers 
take to be certain that there is no possibil- 
ity of producing seed which is not true to 
name. It is a very technical business and 
we who are just gardeners seldom appre- 
ciate the pains that are taken to give us 
good seed. I also watched with personal 
interest the terrific amount of hybridizing 
that is going on in the constant search for 
better varieties. It was brought home to 
me that, new things aside, old standard 
sorts are being constantly improved. For 
example, I was told that many seeds that 
we buy under the same names that we used 
30 years ago have been so much improved 
that they are really brand new varieties. If 
I had time, I would write a book about the 
work that is being done out there; it is 
amazing. 


INDIAN names for new plant varieties is 
something new in my experience. Benjamin 
W. Guppy of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road who exhibited some promising new 
peony hybrids at the June Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society chose 
Indian chiefs as names of three seedlings — 
Nantanis, Otash and Paugus. These were 
chiefs of the Abenaquis. 


I UNDERSTAND that the farmers in 
northern Wisconsin have found that the 
waste from the local paper mills is rich in 
lime. The waste is a greenish, ill-smelling 
sludge left after the pulp has been con- 
verted into paper but it seems to be just 
the thing for acid, peaty soils. One very 
important factor, to my mind, is the fact 
that this material has always been a nui- 
sance — a waste to be gotten rid of — and 
if the farmers can put it to good use instead 
of allowing it to be dumped and pollute the 
streams, two worthwhile purposes are ac- 
complished. 





The editors of Horticulture magazine 
present personal opinions of successful 
gardeners. While we do not neces- 
sarily agree with all of these practices 
we feel that they render a distinct 
contribution to all who are interested 
in gardening. 
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OCheansitiitt fruitful and mysterious = 
The Wild Beach Plum 


By BERTRAM TOMLINSON 


County Agent 
Barnstable, Mass. 


NTEREST in the beach plum, Prunus 

maritima, is becoming wide-spread. Par- 
ticularly on Cape Cod there has been de- 
veloped a sizeable commercial activity 
through the making of jellies and jams that 
find ready sale to the thousands of Summer 
tourists from all parts of the country. Much 
of the beach plum jelly is made by thrifty 
Cape housewives who have discovered that 
a tidy sum can be realized by selling direct 
to consumers at modest roadside stands. A 
few commercial concerns have also found 
the jelly making profitable, and their prod- 
ucts are distributed throughout the coun- 
try. 
While the beach plum was mentioned in 
the records of early explorers dating back 
to 1524 and was a topic of considerable in- 
terest to botanists and plant breeders as far 
back as 1785, comparatively little positive 
information is available even now concern- 
ing its culture. It is still the wild, native 
fruit it was when first discovered over four 
centuries ago. 

This situation is not due to a lack of 
interest. At the Extension Service office at 
Barnstable we get as many requests for in- 
formation concerning questions on plant- 
ing, spraying, pruning and fertilizing as we 
get for any other fruit. 

Perhaps the greatest single obstacle to 
the development of the beach plum as a 
commercial crop is the fact that the yield 
is extremely uncertain. Heavy crops of 
plums may be three or more years apart 
and up to the present time no one has a 
satisfactory explanation for this situation. 
Obviously, few individuals can afford to 
cultivate a fruit that is so erratic in its bear- 
ing habits. The problem ‘posed does not 
seem insurmountable once it becomes the 
subject of intensive research which would 
also develop more knowledge as to proper 
spray schedules that would control the 
plum gouger. This serious pest is another 
important factor at present.that also tends 
to discourage attempts toward commercial 
development of the beach plum. 

Many enthusiasts interested in the possi- 
ble development of the beach plum were 
heartened a few years ago when the Massa- 
chusetts legislature appropriated $500 for 
research work with this native fruit. It was 
begun under the direction of Professor John 
S. Bailey of the Massachusetts Experiment 
Station and most of the test plots were lo- 
cated in East Sandwich on the farm of Wil- 
liam Foster who had done considerable 
work as a pioneer grower. Unfortunately, 
funds were not made available for continu- 
ing the work for more than one year, so 
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the questions raised above are still unan- 
swered. 

The beach plum has other interesting 
assets aside from its jelly making qualities. 
It has long been used by landscape gardeners 
as a valued shrub in laying out premises, 
and many a Cape home owner takes pride 
in his attractive beach plum hedges with 
their snow white bloom to add welcome to 
the warm days of Spring. 

It is a hardy bush, too, and thrives on 
soil so poor that it finds few competitors for 
space or plant food. It can be found growing 
on the sand dunes of Cape Cod, exposed to 
winds from across the bay, or the hills of 
Truro overlooking the broad Atlantic. In 
such exposed places the bush takes on a sort 
of prostrate form and often one can find 
choice plums completely buried in the 
shifting sands. 





Thus, it is not surprising to learn that 
“Uncle Sam” became interested in the 
beach plum, not alone for its fruit, nor its 
bloom but for its rugged characteristics and 
its ability to grow in coastal sands and with- 
stand the strong ocean winds that are so 
common. 

About 10 years ago the Soil Conservation 
Service’s Division of Hill Culture began a 
five year research program with beach 
plums as soil conserving plants. The ob- 
jective was to see how effective the bushes 
would be in preventing erosion of coastal 
soils while at the same time producing a 
crop of some economic value. 

One phase of this project involved an ex- 
tensive survey of the Atlantic coastline 
area in search of superior types of beach 
plums. This work was carried on by J. M. 
Batchelor, Associate Horticulturist working 
under S. B. Detwiler, Research Specialist 
of the Soil Conservation Service. As a result 
of this survey five top selections of beach 
plums are being propagated in the nurseries 
at Beltsville, Maryland. 

The highest rated selection (85.7°%) H.C. 
1244-Fort Hancock, N. J., is described as 

See page 324 


Lincoln Collection 


The dusty blue of beach plum fruit means the Summer’s over 
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More on Mings 


Dear Editor — The trunks of the popular 

_ “Ming trees” which sell for $25 and up are, 
as pointed out by Floyd Gilchrist in the 
June issue of Horticulture, constructed 
from the branches of native Californian 
manzanitas. Stems of some of the 38 true 
species, or of some of the many varieties of 
arctostaphylos indigenous to this state are 
used, the more crooked the branches, the 
better. 

The pads which are wired on to the ends 
of the manzanita branchlets and which the 
salesmen call the “pine needles,” are wads 
of a prostrate alpine buckwheat, Eriogonum 
ovalifolium, torn from yard-wide silvery 
mats on the crests of the Californian Sierras 
or on the Nevada mountain peaks. These 
pads of leaves and horizontal stems are 
painted green by the “Ming” maker. 

In one shop I examined a particularly 
high priced “‘tree.”” This specimen bore a 
gold-banded card on which it was related 
that the little tree would grow if its base 
was kept moist. The growth, it said, would 
be slow after the manner of dwarf Japanese 
trees. Upon examining the base I found 
that the dead manzanita bough was sunk 
into a redwood burl which when receiving 
water would doubtless send up many erect 
sprouts, shortly enveloping the lifeless 
“‘ Japanese pine.’ 

— Lester ROWNTREE. . 
Carmel, Calif. 


A Parents’ Job? 


Dear Editor —I read so much about the 
destruction caused by mice, rabbits, moles 
and other vermin. Why is it that no one 
bothers to suggest a means of combating 
the most destructive pest of all — the 
neighbors’ children? Time after time I 
have lost things to them. It is not so much 
that they pick my flowers in my suburban 
garden but that they destroy plants alto- 
gether. This Spring, for example, a child 
stole more than a dozen of my tulips. In- 
stead of breaking off the flowers, which 
would have been bad enough, he pulled 
them up, bulbs and all. What can be done 
about it — short of disfiguring the neigh- 
borhood with a child-proof fence? 
— ARTHUR JONEs WILLIAMSON. 

New York, N: Y. 
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Wild Flower Warning 


Dear Editor —'The purpose of this letter 
is to warn gardeners with limited space 
about the purchase or the transplanting of 
some of our wildings unless due care is 
given to prevent their spreading over sec- 
tions of the garden where they become a 
nuisance. Bloodroot has become a pest 
about my place, seeding itself not only in 
the fern rockery but among other choicer 
plants. Jack-in-the-pulpit is another rank 
offender and I am continually rooting up 
these. The native erythoniums, both the 
white and yellow, develop such a mass of 
leaves with so few blooms that I am at- 
tempting to rid the place of them. Clin- 
tonia spreads less rapidly and is rather 
easily controlled but here too one should 
use caution. Some years ago I brought in 
several species of our wild asters and am 
still continuing the battle to clear them out. 
The tawny hawkweed, I believe, I have 
eliminated and I hope no one will attempt 
to grow that plant, although it makes a 
handsome showing in a mass. 

With me the hepaticas, both round and 
sharp-leafed, bloom before the blood root 
but my earliest wilding is Trillium nivale. 
This little beauty grows only three or four 
inches high with a bloom closely resembling 
the native painted trillium of our woods. 
Among the ferns there are several that 
hold their fronds green all through the 
Winter months and appear most cheerful 
following a light fall of snow with their 
green fronds above the white background. 
The climbing fern is especially beautiful 
with its palmate leaves. Our native ferns, 
being my hobby, I have a number of hy- 
brids of crested, forked and plumy types. 

— Dr. M. R. Suave. 


Uxbridge, Mass. 


Thank You 


Dear Editor —I want to congratulate you 
on the new way Horticulture is being pub- 
lished. It is much more interesting than 
before and I find so many articles of prac- 
tical value that we are reading selections 
from it at meetings of our garden club. 
Plain, simple instruction on how to grow 
various plants are helpful to us and, I am 
sure, to gardeners everywhere. 
— Jut1a THompson. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Quince Marmalade 


Dear Editor — Your comments on quince 
jelly struck a responsive cord. I do not 
know which is better quince or currant but 
I do know that quince marmalade is a con- 
fection fit for the gods. It is such an eco- 
nomical thing to make, too. After you have 
made jelly save the dry pulp and mix with 
an equal quantity of sugar and heat. It 
cannot be brought to the boiling point but 
must be cooked slowly and with constant 
stirring until it is very dry. Sometimes I 
have left mine on the back of the stove for a 
couple of days. Then it should be pressed 
into wooden boxes. We used to save the 
small soap boxes for it. Up until her death 
my maternal grandmother made it each 
Christmas for my father and it was a treat 
to be allowed a thin slice of it on our bis- 
cuits on Sunday morning for breakfast. I 
made it for many years on Long Island but 
now I have no quince trees and miss it. 
— Estuer T. Latrtina. 

Contoocook, N. H. 


American Gardening 


Dear Editor —I read with pleasure the 
first article in the May issue of Horticulture, 
“The blight of aping Europe has too long 
harmed and hindered various phases of 
American culture”, including our garden- 
ing. There is plenty of food for considera- 
tion in this contribution. I am glad to see 
the idea of American gardening as a “‘na- 
tional horticultural opportunity”, put into 
print at last. 
— G. T. Browne. 

Burlington, N. J. 


Pink Pedata 


Dear Editor — I discovered a plant of birds- 
foot violet with pink blossoms. This was in 
the town of Scotland, Conn., and on a 
sandy rocky slope where numerous com- 
mon blue ones were growing. I carefully 
dug the plant and planted it beside stone 
steps in my back yard. I wonder if these 
pink blossom plants are at all common? 

—§$. P. Hoxuister. 
Storrs, Conn. 
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God Almighty esteemed the life of 
a man in a garden the happiest 
He could give him, or else He 
would not have placed Adam in 
that of Eden... . .- 4s gardening 
has been the inclination of Kings 
and the choice of Philosophers so 
it has been the common favourite 
of public and private men; a 
pleasure of the greatest, and a 
care of the meanest: and, indeed, 
an employment and possession 
for which no man is too high or 
too low. 

Sir William Temple, “Of the 

Gardens of Epicurus,”’ 1685. 
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Grass peer» altention now... 


August Lawn Care 


By EDWIN F. STEFFEK 


Associate Editor 


UGUST is a trying month for both lawns 

and gardens. The sun beats down, the 

soil dries out — and gardeners’ ambitions 
are at an ebb. 

Now is the time to raise the blade on the 
mower, if you have not already done so — 
set it preferably about two inches from the 
ground. Cut too close, the soil will dry out 
quickly and the roots suffer. Likewise, it is 
an open invitation for the weeds to get a 
good start, especially crabgrass. 

Since crabgrass is an annual, it is import- 
ant to prevent it from going to seed. That is 
where regular mowing comes into play. If 
the seed stalks persist in spite of the mow- 
ing, the grass may be mowed first in one 
direction and then again at right angles to 
the first direction. Likewise, raking with a 
steel rake between the two mowings will be 
a great help. In addition to this one of the 
new crabgrass killers sprayed over it ac- 





To water in difficult places. Spray covers a 
square area so corners can be wet without 
overlapping. 


cording to the manufacturer’s directions 
will go a long ways toward keeping it under 
control. If the lawn is kept thick and 
healthy the crabgrass seedlings will make 
little headway and most of them will be 
crowded out of existence. 

Except when the crabgrass is actually 
seeding, on bentgrass lawns, or the clippings 
are too long, the clippings are better left on 
the lawn — another reason for mowing 
regularly. This not only eliminates the 
need of raking or using a catcher but it 
shades the soil, keeping it cool, and also 
slowly builds up a valuable mulch of humus 
which results in better grass. Dandelions, 
plantains and other large weeds may be dug 
out but spraying them with 2, 4-D is easier 
— if slower. Dandelions cut off too close to 
the surface will often sprout up again with 
several heads instead of one. Another way 
to apply 2,4-D is by means of a new appli- 
cator somewhat like a hollow cane, a slight 
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pressure with which will release enough of 
the chemical to kill the weed. 

Chickweed, on the other hand, is not so 
amenable to treatment with 2,4-D at this 
season as it was earlier. However, some de- 
gree of control may still be obtained in this 
way. Also, if one wishes to experiment and 
has no objection to a few temporary brown 
spots in his lawn dry sulphate of ammonia 
may be dusted over the chickweed while 
damp. It may not kill it completely but 
will often burn it severely and will also 
fertilize the grass so that it will come back 
strongly and tend to fill up the holes. 

Another difficulty that often shows up in 
August, if not before, is beetle damage. In 
the hot dry weather patches of grass turn 
brown and can be pulled up readily be- 
cause the roots have been eaten off by 
grubs, either June beetles or Japanese 
beetles. If the lawn is to be re-made com- 
pletely the end of the month, arsenate of 
lead or D.D.T. (10%) at the rage of seven 
pounds or six pounds per 1000 square feet 
respectively may be incorporated into the 
soil. When the lawn is not being re-made 
either material may be broadcast evenly 
over the lawn and watered in gently so that 
it does not run off. 

Another important lawn problem is 
watering. Except in unusually wet seasons 
this is true over most of the United States. 
However, at no time should daily sprinkling 
be practiced — it brings the roots to the 
surface where they are more easily damaged 
than ever if allowed to become dry. In every 
case the soil should be soaked at least three 
or four inches deep, the best way to tell 
being to poke one’s finger into it. That 
means the hose must be left in one spot for a 
considerable length of time. For this some 
sort of sprinkler is necessary. 

One popular type is the rotary sprinkler. 
One that is adjustable for distances and 
type of spray is generally best. For those 





To fertilize while watering put plant food 
in the bottle to be dissolved and distributed. 


who wish, there are also some that water a 
square and others mounted on a pipe to 
give greater coverage. 

For those with more elaborate gardens, 
permanent sprinkler systems may be in- 
stalled underground with only the heads at 
the surface or a portable type, such as the 
new light-weight ones, may be purchased 
and moved from place to place. Also in this 
class are the large oscillating sprinklers 
which cover a tremendous distance. For 
special areas or specimen plants in or near 
the lawn waterwands and soil-soaker or 
porous hoses come into play. Sometimes a 
cloth bag tied over the end of the hose will 
serve the same purpose. Some sprayers are 
even being made now to distribute liquid 
fertilizer over the lawn at the same time. 





Concealed nozzles make watering as easy 
as turning a valve. 


A New Dianthus 


Dianthus Pentagon will appear on the 
market for the first time this Spring. The 
plant grows about 10 inches high, the 
foliage about eight inches, and the flowers 
stand out clear two inches above. Although 
it has a spread of 12 inches, this dianthus 
does not sprawl. Neither does it get leggy 
and fall over but is strong and stiff-stemmed 
all season. The flowers, silver dollar-sized, 
are of purest white outside with a beauti- 
fully laciniated edge. The center of the 
flower from whence the plant derives its 
name, is deep maroon which changes to 
crimson as the flower ages. It is one quarter- 
inch deep and a perfect pentagon. The 
plant bids fair to become one of the out- 
standing hardy edging plants and a good 
subject for the rock garden, blooming from 
June to September. 

Young plants set out in early Spring do 
not bloom until August. Therefore, one- 
year-old plants are advisable. Plants es- 
tablished in the garden should not be cut 
back until Spring, April 1-10. Use a sharp 
knife and cut back to live wood. New 
growth should start in 10 days. 

The plant carries its buds in ladder form, 
in threes and fives. They open successively 
and last a long time when cut but three 
weeks bloom is lost in the garden each time 
a flower stem is cut. All dianthus like a 
non-acid soil. Add some lime or wood soot 
in the planting pocket before you set the 
plant. Dianthus Pentagon likes. a well- 
drained sunny position and the blooms will 
remain big and bright all Summer long. It 
needs no Winter protection. 

— Frank Rourke. 





Westfield, Mass. 
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CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


AMERICAN BEGONTA 
SOCIETY 


New England Branch 


August 21 

Hosts: Mr. and Mrs. Lewis J. Brown, 
corner Route 28 and Grenier Field Road, 
Londonderry, N. H. “Begonias for the Be- 
ginner” Mrs. Charles H. Haddrell. 


September 18 

Hosts: Mr. and Mrs. H. Linwood White, 
Essex County Agricultural School, Maple 
St., (Hathorne) Danvers, Mass. “Begonia 
Soils and Potting” H. L. White. 


October 16 

Hosts: Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Starr, 418 
Hamilton St., Southbridge, Mass. “ Propa- 
gation of Begonias” Mr. W. E. Starr. 


The Bulb Society 


The object of the Bulb Society of Los 
Angeles is to improve and encourage the 
growing of all bulbous plants, for commer- 
cial purposes, for aesthetic values, for im- 
provement by better growing methods and 
by hybridization. The headquarters are in 
Los Angeles, Calif., and the meetings are 
held monthly at the Philanthropy and Civ- 
ics Society Building, 1419 S. Wilton Place. 

JEAN E. Baker. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Junior League of Boston 


Gardening furnishes the unusual ap- 
proach to a child welfare problem in the 
Embankment Road Garden, sponsored by 
the Junior League of Boston. Located in 
the heart of the city on Pinckney Street 
near Embankment Road, it gives under- 
privileged, city-bound children the oppor- 
tunity of having their own gardens. 

These children, who come voluntarily, 
not only benefit from healthful recreation 
but are given something more, a feeling of 
accomplishment. Each child has his own 
plot to seed, weed, and harvest, and sees 
his efforts rewarded as he bears its produce 
triumphantly home to the family dinner 
table. 

Started in 1932 by the Women’s Munici- 
pal League, the Junior League of Boston 
took over its sponsorship three years ago. 
John McGuckian, an agricultural teacher 
at a Public High School, is the teacher and 
supervisor, and has over 100 children regis- 
tered this year. 


Skaneateles Garden Club 


On August 19-20 the Skaneateles, N. Y. 
House and Garden Tour sponsored by 
Skaneateles Garden Club will show ten 
houses with their gardens and four addi- 
tional gardens. 
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New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


There is a low meadow near the sea on 
the coast of Maine where two of our native 
orchids are growing together in great abun- 
dance. One is the calopogon or grass pink 
and the other the rose pogonia. They are 
often found growing together, although 
the calopogon usually out-numbers the 
pogonia. Both choose low meadows or 
cranberry bogs in full sun for their habi- 
tat. 

The calopogon has from one to 15 flowers 
around a long, loose spike. It has a lip on 
the upper side of the flower densely bearded 
on its face with white, yellow and magenta 
hairs. Hence its name, calopogon, “‘beauti- 
ful beard.” The pogonia has a single flower 
of somewhat the same size. 

Also found in cranberry bogs in New 
England is the arethusa or Indian pink, a 
smaller, rarer orchid of the same general 
color. It has a single flower of such charm 
and delicacy that many people cannot re- 
sist picking it. The seed capsule rarely 
matures so it would seem that except in 
secluded locations this little flower is 
doomed to vanish. 

Like many of our native plants which 
took us many years to appreciate the 
arethusa bulbs were hunted and sent to 
European collectors — another reason, per- 
haps, for their scarcity. 

Our society is always bemoaning. the loss 
of our vanishing orchids. So, it is encourag- 
ing to know of a pine wood only cleared 
from underbrush a few years ago, where 
now the pink ladyslipper, Cypripedium 
acaule, has marched in and taken posses- 
sion, 200 strong. 


Arctotis **Grandis’”’ 


In the selection of an annual that is at- 
tractive as well as easy and one not often 
found is Arctotis stoechadifolia grandis gen- 
erally sold as A. grandis or African daisy. 
This is especially valuable as a source of 
cut flowers, although here its use is limited 
to daytime only, as the flowers close at 
night to open again the next day and for 
several days remain in good condition. The 
blooming period lasts until frost. The 
plants, about two feet tall, are bushy in 
habit with wooly foliage. The flowers are 


borne on strong slender stems well above - 


the leaves, are daisy shaped, white on the 
upper surface and a smoky blue beneath 
around a steel blue disk. They are about 
two inches across and are sometimes re- 
ferred to as the blue-eyed daisy. This deli- 
cate shade is lovely in combination with 
most flowers. A common garden soil in a 
sunny location is their chief need for a 
grand display. A trial will prove their 
merits. 
— ANNA JOHANNING. 

Baldwin, Kansas. 


Perennial Moon-Vine 


Sometimes, we desire a vine that will 
grow in poor soil and in a very hot location. 
It must have beautiful foliage and bear 
many flowers. Still wishing, it must be in- 
expensive and a perennial so that it will be 
permanent. The answer here in Iowa seems 
to be Ipomoea pandurata, the hardy or 
perennial moon-flower. 


Some have been planted at least 10 years 
on the south side of a brick house in an ex- 
tremely hot location. Killing to the ground 
during our zero and below Winters, they 
spring up again when warm weather comes 
and quickly grow to the top of the two story 
house. They carry hundreds of blooms until 
frosts force them to rest again. They do not 
come readily from seed and are propagated 
by dividing the crowns of the large fleshy 
roots. 

— Pansy M. Barnes. 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Giant Tulip 


Tulipa fosteriana Red Emperor, one of the 
largest of all tulips and extremely early- 
flowering, is one of the species or botanic! 
type. It has long, bright-scarlet petals and 
black base bordered with yellow. 
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will Questionable Hardiness 
. 
son. If gardeners were to be a little more per- ° 
bear sistent and adventuresome in trying plants P lant This Fall for 
“ . . be 
+ in. of questionable hardiness they would 
ll a able to accomplish some noteworthy results. EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 
ems My experience in the last 10 years has been All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 
Fi ae most reassuring in this respect and has 
shown me that there are several general COLLECTION I 
rules to follow. : Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 Inches 
Do not choose a plant which is too far Qcecem Cantiticiicdenia @teaw) 
out of your range of hardiness. Try to ob- a Sr © Seeenend 
tain a fairly large specimen rather than Danuvinerte, Soandomte--<itecgrect) 
a small plant, if possible. Plant in the Viole Biande- mest wate Vii 
Spring so as to give it a full season’s growth Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 
before going through the first Winter, at 1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
which time it should have at least some Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 
protection. Plant either near a a COLLECTION II 
where it is protected by other shrubbery but Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 
certainly not ina place exposed to the north Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
. ‘i Arisaema Triphytlum—(ack-in-Pulpit) 
winds. Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Here in the Reading, Pa., area, about 50 Sertensie. Virginicaxe(Bius- belle). 
miles north of the Mason and Dixon Line, Pelyginatum Bifiorum--(Selomon's Seal) 
both myself and other gardeners have found Uvelaria Grandifiere—(Settwert) E 
it possible to grow many doubtful plants by 1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 Polyginatum Biflorum (Solomon’s Seal) 
following the above rules. About eight years 5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 COLLECTION III 
ago, after returning from a trip through the ‘oa / Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
South, I was full of enthusiasm about some Triflium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
: ° ° Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
ars plants I had- seen. I was particularly im- Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
‘ a er Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
ex- pressed by the mimosa trees, Albizzia jult- Trillium Stylosum— (Rose ‘Triltium) ; 
oa ° . rillium Undulatum—(Painte rillium 
ind eo ve the Noy Bay hs. " pas | acini: -A-pleats for $1.00 
ley chased a whip about six feet high from a 5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
nes North Carolina nursery. It has grown so 7 “ 
ry well that subsequently I planted three more Trillium Grandiflorum (Large White) 
itil of them and all four are as large and —— COLLECTION IV 
ot as well as any I have seen in Virginia or the Spring Flowerirg—Height 10 to 16 inches 
ed Carolinas. Cypripedium Acaute—(Pink Ladyslioper) 
hy There are a few crape myrtles Lager- ee we Ae van time Ae 


stroemia indica growing in Reading and 
vicinity that flower well every year. They 
do not attain the large size possible farther 
south but they are well worth the trouble 
they require. 

In the garden of a friend near here are 
growing two shrubs certainly not often seen 
north of Washington. They are the holly 
olive, osmanthus, which resembles Ameri- 
can holly and the gold dust tree, Aucuba 
japonica, a beautiful shrub having dark 
green leathery leaves with yellow blotches 
in the center. Both are thriving after pass- 
ing through several severe Winters. 

In the city park at Reading there are two 
hardy orange trees, Poncirus trifoliata, 
which are about seven feet high and often 





1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 eath or 15 plants for $4.50 


HARDY FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 

Botrychium Virginiana—( Rattlesnake Fern) (2 in. 
“gehen Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) {8 


Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern), 36 in. 
Osmunda Claytonia—(interrupted vere) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—( Royal Fern) 30 i 

— Acrostichoides— (Christmas Fern) 16 


Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 


1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


All orders are postpaid. 


DELPHINIUMS 


I—Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 


BELLADONA IMPROVED — Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 





Osmunda Cinnamonea (Cinnamon Fern) 


flower and bear small inedible oranges. spikes. 
Also, in the same city, are several evergreen _ --——eperaae IMPROVED — Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
’ spikes. 


magnolias, Magnolia grandiflora which 
seem to be well established and flower at 
least sparingly every year. 

I suggest that a little patience may often 


CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE’ — Brilliant, deep-blue flowers are borne 
freely on 18 to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a long period of time. 
All of the above varieties thrive under a wide range of climatic conditions. Fine for 


cutling. 
10 for $1.00 «¢ 60 for $5.00 Postpaid 





make it possible to have in your garden at 
least a few plants of questionable hardiness. 

— WiiuiaM C. Brumpacn. 
Esterly, Pa. 


The Hollies 


The native hollies are relatively free of 
insect pests and are excellent for accents in 
garden planning. They are also highly de- 
sirable for foundation plantings in many 
instances and are superb as specimen plants. 
For best results they should have a rich, 
humus-filled soil with good drainage. 
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GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measu ring 
as much as two to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to five 
feet in height. 


Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and 
pastels; Giant White. 


6 plants for $1.00 e¢ 35 for $5.00 postpaid 
FALL SHIPMENTS BEGIN SOON AFTER SEPTEMBER FIRST 
Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 
Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses 


Oakford, Illinois 
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A\l Treated in Zz] 
with 7: Hum 


A fall application with HYPER-HUMUS will insure rich velvet 
smooth grass in the spring, like you've never seen before. Spread 
over your lawns a top dressing of equal parts HYPER-HUMUS, 
sand and loam. This treatment will preserve and revive them. 
Vines, shrubs and trees also respond quickly to HYPER-HUMUS 
because it encourages the healthy growth of new roots. 
Ask your dealer for genuine HYPER-HUMUS 
Write us for leaflet 












HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box EJ, Newton, N. J. 


















_ Brilliant Beauty 
*. for Your Lawn NOW 


Wan taliban eee 







If you wanta 
“show place” lawn 
write for FREE facts 


about DRUMCLIFF Lawn Grass 
Seed—how to have a better lawn 
at lower cost—how a thick, heavy 
turf of deep-rooted PERENNIAL 


Early Autumn is the ideal time 
to improve your lawn—repair 
summer damage —or build a new 
lawn with DRUMCLIFF blend of 


















grass inhibits weeds andcrabgrass. selected perennial varieties con- 


taining new certified ILLAHEE 
Creeping Fescue; supply limited. 
Not sold in stores. We ship our 
PRE-TESTED, weed-free seed 
direct to you with full instructions 
for planting and care. 


Write TODAY for 


FREE lawn information. A 





















THICK, UNIFORM, CLOSE- 
KNIT TURF INHIBITS 
WEEDS AND CRABGRASS | 





FRIABLE, LOAMY SOIL ADMITS 
AND HOLDS FOOD AND WATER 





DEEP ROOTS RESIST 
cer postal card will do. 
Address: DRUMCLIFF COMPANY, 


Dept. 631, Towson 4, Maryland. 








a New Lawn or Improve an Old One 


























KINGSTREE 


SuRROUNDED by beautiful old elms and facing 
rolling meadows and the rugged Adirondacks, 
this 50 year old home has a serenity and 
dignity befitting its rural surroundings. The 
former home of Mrs. Francis King, nationally 
known gardening authority, the ‘hedged gar- 
dens—so perfect ‘ly attuned to the beauty and 
hospitality of the entire property — are a 
perfect expression of the horticulturist’s art. 

Lessee § in Washington County at South 
Hartford, N. Y., yet only 114 hours by plane 
to La Guardia, there are a total of 103 acres 
bisected by a quiet country road. The center 
hall house is white washed brick, in excellent 
condition, and has a total of five fireplaces 
with original mantels and wide pine flooring. 
In addition to the usual living rooms there 
are a total of three bedrooms and one and 
one-half baths, plus a service wing. 

Here is real living in a truly beautiful old 
home with a perfect setting. 

Exclusive with Robert W. Leavitt, 
Lake George, N. Y. 


Something New in 
Horticultural Service 


Nothing like it nearer than California. The 
only place in the East where you can get... 
at one stop... 


EVERYTHING FOR 
YOUR GARDEN 
Landscape plants and service. Perennials, 
annuals, house plants, seeds and bulbs, ferti- 
lizers, and insecticides. A complete line of 
lawn and garden tools, equipment, supplies, 
and accessories. All these and more... 

everything for your garden at 


Wyman s a 
GARDEN CENTER 


U.S. Reovte9 °@ 








Framingham, Mass. 


























Drought-Resisting Flowers 


There are a few flowers that can and do 
perform despite adverse conditions such as 
we here in the mid-west experience almost 
every year. The flowers I mention have 
given a good display through a very trying 
season of heat and drought with, it seemed 
to me, an extra sprinkle of garden pests for 
full measure but no extra care such as shade, 
moisture or mulch. Even the hoe was con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

First is Verbena bipinnatifida. This is 
listed as a perennial but performs equally 
as well when treated as an annual, bloom- 
ing even earlier than many Spring-sown 
annuals. It grows to about 15 inches high 
with an enormous spread when space is pro- 
vided. The blue-lavender clusters are not as 
large as the common garden verbena but 
show up well among the fern-like feathery 
foliage which is one of the plant’s chief 
beauties. It also cuts well when arranged 
to show the foliage. 

Another plant is Eryngium leavenworthi. 
There has been much complaint of this in 
regard to the germination of the seed. I 
have had good results by scattering the 
seeds in late Fall as well as when sown in 
early February. The flower heads in their 
prime are a beautiful glowing violet-purple 
and among the jagged bracts in the same 
shade it makes a striking effect in the 
garden. It is much used for Winter material, 
although it loses most of its beautiful 
coloring. 

Another stand-by is the argemone or 
prickly poppy, displaying its silk-like, glis- 
tening flowers throughout the season in 
shades of dull rose, yellow and white. The 
white seems to be more robust and grows 
to 30 inches or more and is well-branched. 
It has decorative but very sticky foliage. 
Seed should be sown where the plants are to 
remain, as it resents transplanting like its 
relative the poppy. It also self sows. 

— ANNA JOHANNING. 
Baldwin, Kansas. 


Incarvillea grandiflora 


This plant has a slightly gnome-like effect 
on the beholder. In early Springtime, up 
come the large leathery leaves of very dark 
green to be followed soon by the flower- 
buds. These open up into the most amazing 
flowers resembling, somewhat, a large frilly 
petunia but more trumpet-shaped, three 
inches long and four inches across. The 
throat is wide and gaping, white with 
splashes of gorgeous yellow, large enough 
for the entrance of the most gargantuan 
bumble-bee. The color is the true petunia 
rose-magenta. The first flowers are on 
three-inch stems which gives the plant its 
grotesque appearance but as time goes on 
the flower stems elongate to six inches and 
so do the leaves which, moreover, now be- 
come deeply-lobed, so that the effect is an 
exotic one. It is too spectacular for the 
rock garden and so was put into the front 
of a well-drained, raised border. It comes 
easily from seeds. 

— Ciara W. REGAN. 
Butte, Mont. 
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Garden Digest 


Crown Gall on Roses 


According to a report by E. W. Lyle of the Texas Rose Re- 
search Foundation in the Florists Exchange, there are two forms 
of crown gall disease. One is a rough tuber-like outgrowth from 
one-quarter-inch to three inches in diameter on the roots or stem 
below ground. The other, called hairy root, causes less swelling 
but produces many root-like tufts from the galls. In general, the 
bacteria cannot live alone in the soil for more than one or two 
years. Lime added to an acid soil tends to increase the trouble. 
Infection is more likely to occur during the hot Summer months 
than during cool weather. The galls appear three to 10 weeks 
after infection. 

To date, there are two methods of control in addition to 
prompt eradication where large numbers are grown commer- 
cially: (1) Rotation — two years of cowpeas, oats or crotalaria 
has reduced the rate of infection from 53 to six per cent in one 
case; (2) Chemicals — immersion in corrosive sublimate, 1/1000, 
for 20 minutes has reduced infection on cuttings to as little as 
one per cent. The same is true of several other materials such as 
semesan (1/400 for 10 minutes) and semesan bel (1/60 as a dip). 
Control after infection has occurred is ineffective. 


Marigolds: Not 
Hot Weather Plants 


Experiments with marigolds by Dr. L. W. Went of California 
Institute of Technology have resulted in some useful informa- 
tion for flower growers, according to a report in Sunset. Irrespec- 
tive of the type of soil, the same responses to temperature and 
light may be expected. In general, marigolds should not be grown 
in shade. They need full sunlight. Also, they do best in a fairly 
cool climate with day temperatures of not much over 70° and 
about 50° at night. However, they can stand higher temperatures 
in the mid-Summer than in early Spring or Fall and the night 
temperature is more important than the day. High temperatures 
result in fast growth, small flowers and early exhaustion. 


Blueberry Fertilizers 


For many years it was believed that manure would kill blue- 
berry bushes. A comparison of horse, poultry and cow manure 
by Dr. J. S. Bailey and his associates at the Universit'y of Massa- 
chusetts in Amherst for five years has shown that: (1) the bushes 
will thrive where as much as 20 tonsof horse manure per acre are 
applied, and (2) there is no significant difference among manures 
where they are used in such quantities as to give about the same 
amount of nitrogen per acre. . 

In the Summer of 1946 leaf symptoms of what appeared to be 
magnesium deficiency were observed on a few blueberry plants. 
Chemical analyses of the leaves of several bushes revealed that 
they contained only 0.14 percent magnesium or less. With the 
apple, 0.20 percent is considered the danger line, therefore the 
situation with respect to blueberries is being studied further. 


Geranium Troubles 


Geraniumms growing in greenhouses may be troubled by edema 
or dropsy, says Professor Harold E. White in a bulletin of the 
Northeastern Florists’ Association. Water-soaked spots may show 
on the leaves, later become brown and cork-like and finally 
turn yellow and drop. Examination of the leaves will show small, 
raised, blister-like pimples on the undersides, particularly on the 
older leaves with progressively less on the younger, newer leaves 
towards the top. This is caused, continues Professor White, by 
too moist a soil, low temperatures coupled with poor circulation 
of air. The cells become gorged with water and some of the 
inner ones burst causing the blister-like bumps on the leaves. The 
only “cure” is prevention — space the plants farther apart, 
allow more ventilation and cool nights give some heat. 
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brings us 
again to 
conifer 
moving time 


Conifers — such as hemlock, spruce, firs, pine, yews — 
dress up your Winter vista when oaks and maples discard 
the glamor of their foliage and all other green must wait 
till Spring. 





We have all these trees in larger sizes, handsome specimens, 
ready now to be transplanted with Frost & Higgins’ magic 
a that makes them look as though they always be- 
longed to you. 


AIRPLANE SPRAY 


for Skeeter Control in August 


Plan to enjoy the rest of Summer in pest-free comfort. Same 
results for smaller places with Mist Blowers. 


FROST (ud }HIGGINS CO. 


20 Mill Street + Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 























for lasting 
lawn beauty 






Grass is healthier . . . sun and 
moisture gets right down to 
the roots! Grass en 
paper, twigs and 

seeds are gently swept 
from the lawn. 
Saves hours of 
manual raking... 
you can do 4to 
6 hours’ work in 
one! 


The Yardgroom 
yaar a? 20-inch eyeerity width ond 

4-bushel hopper capacity. ice $35.50. 
Other Models Gon $27.50 up. 
A complete line, including larger sizes as well 
as power models are available for every need. 
Write today for illustrated and informative 
literature and prices. 

New England Distributor 

POWER LAWN MOWER SERVICE COMPANY 


24 BROADWAY, SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
SOmerset 6-8500 
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IN ABUNDANCE 
ALL YEAR '’ROUND 


Gardening is easy with an Orlyt equipped for 
automatic growing . . . automatic heat, ven- 
tilation, watering. Provides best of growing 
conditions. Can be left for days without care. 
Basic easy-to-put-up Orlyt models from $174 
to $776 ready to go on your foundation. 
Write for fascinating booklet that tells all about it. 


Lord & Burnham 


Irvington 70, N.Y. Des Plaines 70, lil. 






FLOWERS 
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AFRICAN 


VIOLETS 


SPECIAL OFFER—Free with Every Order 


$5.00 or over one beautiful Blue-Boy African 
Violet. Regular $1.30 value. Take advantage 
of this while supply lasts. 


Immediate Delivery 
PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE 


Each 
VR RIES. io-vid tee bececesan @ $1.30 
FO: VO OUND 6nc.s vk viedoeesoneéea @ 1.30 
sesteatag nn he. th, , SRR EEC 1.30 
Sailor Boy, Light Blue... .ccccccccccces 1.30 
Blue Girl, Blue-Fluted Leaves........... 1.30 
Blue Boy, Purple Blue...........esee08 1.30 
White Lady, White (Pat.)..........026 1.30 
Pink Beauty, Pink (Pat.) ........eseeees 1.30 
"Philodendron”, beautiful vine, 2 in pot .. 1.30 
Blue Boy Supreme, Extra large bloom... 1,50 
Orchid Beauty, Deep Orchid........+06 1.50 
GPE TOROS ove ccateccesdedacded 1.50 
Blue Bird, Med. Light Blue. ...........- 1.50 
Neptune, Lavender-Blue...........005 1.50 
Mentor Boy, Large Deep Blue.......... 1,50 
Purple Prince, New Purple ..........+++ 1.50 
Red Head, New Wine Color........... 2.30 
Blushing Maiden, White Tint Pink. ...... 2.30 
Double Duchess, Double Blue.......... @ 2.30 
Blue Sapphire, Sky Blue... .........-. 2.30 
Fischer's Double, New Double Blue ...... 2.30 


“AFRIGRO”—A balanced potting soil for African 
Violets, 2 Ibs. $0.75, 3 Ibs. $1.00 postpaid, Complete 
growing instructions with each order. We guarantee 
delivery in perfect condition. No C.O.D. 


Virginia Lee Gardens 


Dept. HO Greensboro, Maryland 
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Exclusive distributors, unusual Tutires, Darro- 
pits, Hyacintus, Harpy GLapIoLuUs, AMARYL- 
Lis, Eremurus, Lycoris, and Butsovus Iris. 
Newest Crocus and Tuuip Specizs imported 
direct from originators. 


THE BARNES IMPORTERS 


East Aurora 2 New York 
Write For Full-Color 1948 Fall Catalogue 

















Buy U. S. 
Security Bonds 





By PERCY H. WRIGHT 
Moose Range, Sask. 

Lilium philadelphicum which is native to 
a large part of northern North America has 
long been considered difficult to transplant 
into the garden. Every lily lover is surprised 
to discover just how much this particular 
lily dislikes garden conditions, for in the 
wild there is no lily more hardy, more 
drouth-resistant and more generally able to 
‘take it.”” When I first settled in my part of 
northeastern Saskatchewan in 1938, I be- 
gan trying to bring the wild lily which is 
very common here and very thriving into 
domestication. Often I would move the 
plants only a few hundred yards and into a 
soil identical to that in which they were 
growing naturally. Sometimes tlie plants 
would survive a few years but always they 
would begin to “go back” almost at once 
after transplanting. 

Then, three years ago, I had the great 
good luck to find a pure yellow variant, a 
beautiful thing, completely unspotted. I 
knew that I must have it in my garden and, 
yet — did I dare run the risk of losing it if I 
brought it in? Seriously beginning to think 
about the problem, I decided that perhaps 
what the plants gained from their associa- 
tion with grasses and herbs was not com- 
petition — for it is hard to figure out how 
that could be beneficial— but a shaded 
run-root. How could I shade the soil and 
so give the plant the same cool root-run 
as in nature and yet avoid the loss of 
growth attendant upon the presence of 
strongly growing grasses and herbs, even 
shrubs? The answer soon suggested itself — 
mulching. 

At the time that I decided to try out the 
effect of a deep mulch, I had been reading 
of the way that mulching had served as a 
substitute for an acid soil in blueberry cul- 
ture. Perhaps, a mulch cannot change the 
pH of a soil but, in the case of the blueberry, 
it seems to have an equivalent effect. Per- 
haps, it is not the roots of the blueberry 
itself that like the acidity of the soil but the 
fungus of its roots which, we are told, 
gathers nitrates from the plant just as 
bacteria do for the legumes. At any rate, it 
is clear that the mulch changes the condi- 
tions for plant growth. 

I marked the yellow-flowered wild lily 
and that Fall brought it in, with another 


bulb of the ordinary type to keep it com- . # 


pany. These I planted as usual and then I 
placed four inches of sawdust over them, in 
a topless and bottomless box. The results to 
date have been excellent; these two lilies are 
thriving and are stronger now than when I 
first brought them in. However, they are 
later to emerge from the mulch than are 
the wild plants from their grass soil. Un- 
doubtedly, the mulch does tend to keep the 
soil cool and so delays growth. 

This experiment suggests the advisability 
of trying out the effect of mulching for 
other lilies which have been found difficult, 


Mulch for Difficult Lilies 





particularly those from a climate in Eurasia 
more northerly than that of the attempting 
grower on this side of the water. Perhaps, 
some of the Siberian things, and the lilies 
that range across middle Asia, like th 
common martagons would do better for us 
if given the protection of a mulch. I hardly 
dare suggest that the Pacific Coast lilies 
might do better under central and eastern 
conditions if given a mulch but at least it is 
worth trying. Not all of the Coast lilies ar: 
at home in a hot country. Most of them 
come from high elevations in the coo! 
mountains. 


Death on the Sidewalk 


There are two destructive diseases slay- 
ing the elms of America. Our most gracious 
tree of streets and parks seems doomed to 
destruction. These two killers are the Dutch 
elm disease and phloem necrosis. The 
Dutch elm disease is particularly bad in 
the northeastern states while the other, al- 
though not definitely scouted, seems as yet 
to be largely confined to the states of the 
Mississippi Valley. Millions of dollars have 
already been spent in combating the disease 
but so far it has been a losing battle. There 
is hope, however, that at the worst we can 
save some of our elms — those worth spend- 
ing money to save. In the meantime, it is 
vital that every effort be made on the na- 
tional, state and municipal levels to con- 
tinue the battle. It is the duty of every per- 
son to exert his influence to the end that as 
many elms as possible be saved. 





Photo: Trees 


The elms of Columbus, Ohio, have suffered 
greatly the past few years. This scene shows 
the stumps of elms which had to be removed 
at great expense after they had been killed 
by phloem necrosis. The Dutch elm disease 
also has caused the death of thousands of 
trees in the Northeast — and the end is not 


yet. 
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Hardiness of Lilies 


Apparently, a number of lilies are hardy 
here on the prairie where temperatures drop 
to 40 below and the rainfall averages 18 
inches for the year. Added to these insults 
of climate, I must grow them in heavy 
alkaline soil. My lilies thrive about as well 
as do most hardy perennials here, suggest- 
ing that some of their usual reputation for 
difficulty is questionable. 

Oldest of the lilies in our garden is L. 
tigrinum and, except in such years when a 
June frost has nipped it, it has not failed to 
produce superbly. I fancy it boldly grown 
in great crowds. The great complaint 
against L. tigrinum seems to be that its 
strong color is a jarring note among other 
colors of the garden. 

Some lilies thrive for a few years and 
then seem to become chlorotic and run out. 
Among these are a number of the candle- 
stick lilies: L. elegans; the azalea lily with 
its fluted petals, and L. dauricum with its 
more substantial flowers. However, I have a 
10-year old patch of L. philadelphicum 
gathered from our south pasture. L. um- 
bellatum is rather an innovation to my 
garden and has survived two Winters. So, 
likewise, is Edna Keen, a thrilling lily, lift- 
ing seven goblets of dark wine in the 
middle of July. 

The hybrids, Maxwill and Scottiae have 
promised a steady performance. The former 
is a clear orange of shining material 
while the latter, with its more unusual out- 
ward-facing flowers, is light red with an 
overlay of Alezarin crimson. 

L. bulbiferum croceum, henryi, amabile 
and willmotiae appear to have dependable 
characteristics. L. pumilum (L. tenuifolium), 
with its every individual blossom like a 
carving from wet, red coral, performs rather 
beyond its short-lived reputation. Five- 
and six-year old bulbs continue to grow and 
flower. The increase of bulbs is rather slow 
but steady. 

Those great white lovelies: L. leecanthum 
chloraster (L. centifolium), princeps and 
candidum come through one Winter and 
lose out another. Nor is the widely-planted 
regal winter-hardy here, but L. concolor is, 
and it has irresistible appeal. 

— Racnaret Murpock. 


Rocklake, N. D. 


New Hampshire 


I have had wonderful luck with auratum 
lilies here where the temperature drops oc- 
casionally down to 32 degrees below zero 
and on one occasion dipped down to 47 
below. 

Most of my bulbs had previously been 
forced in pots like Easter lilies and blos- 
somed in the house. In the Spring when the 
weather and ground were warm enough I 
dug holes in the ground 14 inches deep and 
seven or eight inches in diameter, put in 
plenty of good rich leaf mold mixed with 
about one-fourth as much sand, and set the 
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bulbs about eight inches deep. Then I filled 
in more sand and leaf mold. They came 
along fine and are the admiration of all my 
friends and neighbors. 

From one bulb I picked off seven of the 
outer layers of scales, pressed them half 
way down in a mixture of sand, leaf mold 
and peat moss in equal parts in a seven-inch 
pot and set the pot in a pan to start new 
bulbs. The only care I gave them was to 
keep a little water in the pan and in the 
Fall, I had little bulbs all started. The old 
bulb was planted in the ground like the rest 
and kept on growing and blossomed the 
next year and each year thereafter. 

I also have several aurelian lily bulbs 
which like the auratums had been forced 
and seem to be equally hardy. They are all 
planted between and in front of evergreens 
on the south side of the house. In the Fall, 
I throw dead leaves over them for the 
Winter and never lose any. 

— Vrenena E. Paice. 
Goffstown, N. H. 


The Campanula Trail 


Campanulas are a valuable addition to 
the garden as most of them bloom during 
the middle of the summer when perennial 
flowers are scarce. The dainty lavender and 
white blossoms can be fitted into any gar- 
den, large or small. There are many types 
and, as far as my experience has gone, all are 
easy to grow from fresh seed and are free 
from pests and diseases. 

A word of warning should be given. 
Avoid C. rapunculoides. Its common name 
is rover bellflower and it is well-named. It is 
one of the most persistent pests that can be 
introduced into any garden and is almost 
impossible to get rid of. Every small piece 
of root left in the ground will produce a 
new plant. It is especially bad in rock 
gardens for which it is often mistakenly 
advocated. The flowers are smaller than 
many of the others and it is in every way a 
most undesirable member of a charming 
family. 

C. carpatica is a delightful, small compact 
plant which may be had in either lavender 
or white. It makes a very good plant for 
edging or does well in either rock or wall 
gardens where it flowers at a period of sparse 
bloom. 

C. rotundifolia, the bluebells of Scotland, 
is slightly taller and blooms at about the 
same time. The dainty bells appear from a 
distance to be suspended in mid-air as the 
stems are so fragile that they are hardly 
visible. The weight of a fat bumble-bee will 
bend the flower to the earth but it will 
spring up again when he leaves — and how 
they do dance about in the slightest breeze! 

C. persicifolia, the peachbell, attains a 
height of three to four feet in rich soil. 
The rather stiff stems are covered with large 
bell shaped flowers of lavender or white. 
It blooms heavily late in June with scat- 
tered flowers through the balance of the 
Summer. 

— Estuer T. Lattina. 
Contoocook, N. H. 
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GET THE BEST... 
PAY LESS! 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


SCREEN FENCING 


@ Long Lasting Cedar 

@ Four Heights 

@ Easy to erect 

@ Available immediately 


To enclose privacy ...to shut out unsightly é 
views ...to keep your child safe, Walpole 
Cedar Screen Fencing is tops, actually costs 
less. Two types, peeled and with bark left on. 
Rustic Picket style, too, at even lower cost. 
Write for folder, or phone Walpole 70. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


745 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 











Peonies 
AND ris 


For August and September planting. 
Early planting means better bloom next 
caom Cian uf desired. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
{Established in 1932} 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 

















Whites and Bi-Colors, mixed—— 
long trumpets, largest flowers 
bn long strong stems. Guaranteed 
to bloom. Special low price, wor 

far more! Sent post paid: > 4 Bulbs 25c; 


ulbs Sh 
DOLLAR SPECIALS 100 Bulbs $$ 
Giant Trumpet Daffodils $1 Order Now! 
as described above. 17 rE Burpee Fall 
best ph oy mixed. 665 Bulbs 1 Bulb Book 
Tall Giant Darwin Tulips Ail $s] FREE 
Fan sey P: — . wlins Most $ This is the year 
antasy Parrot T os 
omen A of all ar — pes t2 euibs L one Se 
mperor T' rly 
yee Excoest ofa all! 7 Bulbs 1 = 
Any 6 for $5.00, postpaid. today! 




















Bidg. 122 Burpee Bidg. 
= 32, Pa. °" Clinton, lowa 
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AMERICA’S 


most complete 


DAFFODIL Catalog 


A unique handbook for fanciers, listing 
more than 400 varieties... including the 
finest standard sorts with the best and 
newest novelties. Descriptions, color and 
halftone illustrations, data on classifica- 
tion, culture, hybridization, personal im- 
pressions, and groupings of varieties ex- 
celling in various qualities are included. 
Send 25¢ for your copy if you are not now 
acustomer Ready about May Ist. 
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I CVYCOK Waren 
CANBY OREGON 

















It’s not difficult to grow 


the GIANT LILY 


L. Giganteum Himalaicum 
up to 10 feet tall 
Order now for early October 
delivery. Bulbs 5 years old with 
an amazing root system at $2.50 
and $3.50 each, postpaid. Write 
for list of exceptional lilies for 

garden culture. 


LILYDALE 


Bulb and Flower Gardens 


Route 4, Milwaukie 22, Oregon 

















SASH 


Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Standard 3 
by ft. sash. Complete with garden 
frames. Finest quality, reasonably priced. 
Also electric hotbed soil heating cable. 
Write for illustrated folder with helpful 
time table chart for starting vegetable and 
flower seedlings. 


LORD & BURNHAM 
Irvington, N. Y. 


COCOCOCOICOCOoCo coro 


FISH MOSS 


Water Lilies .. . Willow Sprouts... Wild 
Ferns ... 4-Leaf Clover Water Plants | 





COmmmoox 








COCOCOCOCOCoOCo 





FISH MOSS keeps water clear. Fish feed on it. 
Splendid for small or large aquariums, indoor or 
outdoor pools, lakes. A liberal supply of fish 
moss and a quantity of luxurious water lily 
bulbs will be sent postpaid for $2. 


Or for $5 we will send you prepaid a large supply 
of young willow sprouts — the kind that develop 
into large, beautiful lakeside trees. Also included 
will be a large supply of fish moss, water lily 
bulbs, 4-leaf clover type water plants and wild 
ferns. This assortment would retail for more than 


$30. Send $5 today for this introductory offer. 


BASSWOOD HATCHERIES 


Route 3-H PLATTE CITY, MO. 








WVWitsons 


CHINCH BUG DESTROYER 


PROVEN TREATMENT FOR THE 
CONTROL OF LAWN CHINCH BUGS 


ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD, N-J 
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American Rose Growing 


Mrs. Foote’s Rose Book. By Harriett Ris- 
ley Foote. Boston: Charles T. Branford 
Co. $3.00. 


During the past half century when the 


| growing of roses in American gardens de- 


veloped so largely there was no figure more 
prominent than Mrs. Foote. From her 
Marblehead garden where she tried and 
tested every new rose that came into the 
market, she traveled widely to build rose 
gardens for many of the most wealthy and 


_ famous estates in America. Henry Ford, 


| Edwin S. Webster, 


the Swift Summer 


home and the Frothingham gardens — 


these are but examples of the many great 
gardens she planted. The late Justice 
Holmes was one of her most fervent ad- 
mirers and her Marblehead garden in June 
became a Mecca for rosarians and gardeners 
from all parts of the United States and 
Europe. 

Now Mrs. Foote has distilled her years 
of experience into a book, publishing for 
the first time her principles and methods 


_ so that all rose growers in America may 


profit by her many years of experience. In 
the classic tradition, she guides the reader 
through every detail of rose growing out- 
doors. The second half of the book is of 
great interest, too, for it is her own personal 


| list of the value of the many hundreds of 


rose varieties that she has personally tested 
at Marblehead. Summing up, as it does, a 
half century of outstandingly successful 
experience, the book is in effect Mrs. 
Foote’s testament. To have this book is to 
have her secret of success with roses. 


The Inside Story 


| The Earth’s Green Carpet. By Louise E. 


Howard. Emmaus, Pa: Rodale Press. $3.00 
Written by the wife of the late Sir Albert 


| Howard, this volume presents in vivid 
_ fashion the theories and practices of organic 


gardening. Instead of being written in a 
technical vein, it explains in simple terms 


| just what goes on in the soil in every-day 
| English. 


Flower Arrangement 
Simplified 

Flower Arrangement — a Hobby for All. 
By Matilda Rogers. New York: The 
Woman’s Press. $1.50. 

This is a little volume devoted to flower 
arrangement, especially for the novice. 
Taking up the subject, step by step, it tells 
in simple language the fundamentals of 
artistic arrangement. 





Human Interest 


Call of the Land, By Harold M. Sherman, 
Chicago: M. A. Donohue & Co. $2.50. 

Unlike most of the other books reviewed 
in this column, this book is a novel. It 
depicts with unusual clarity the experiences 
and problems of farm boys and girls the 
country over, in a way that is of interest to 
the city dweller as well — the author is the 
writer of over 50 sport and adventure 
novels. 


For Home Fruit Growers 


Dwarf Fruit Trees, By Lawrence South- 
wick. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Here is a book for the person with the 
small backyard who is interested in growing 
fruits at home. Dwarf fruit trees take very 
little room and are easier to handle than 
the standard sizes and this little book tells 
just how to grow them: which ones to select, 
where and how to plant them, how to prune, 
how to spray and all phases of their culture. 


Beautiful and Valuable 


Azaleas: Kinds and Culture. By H. Harold 
Hume. New York: Macmillan Co. $3.75. 


Few shrubs combine great beauty of 
flowers with all but universal adaptability 
like the azalea. Lately, there has been an 
upsurge of interest in hardy, outdoor varie- 
ties and it may be that before long it will be 
possible to highlight gardens even in the 
northern states with a greater number of 
varieties than has been the case. This vol- 
ume by Dr. Hume is a valuable manual for 
anyone interested in the azalea. It presents 
the whole story: selection, propagation, 
soil, planting, cultivation and culture in an 
authoritative manner. The book is illus- 
trated with eight color plates and 68 half- 
tones. 


Forcing Fundamentals 


Commercial Flower Forcing. By Alex 
Laurie and D. C. Kiplinger. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: Blakiston Co. $4.75. 


No other book on the subject of the prac- 
tical application of the fundamentals of 
greenhouse crops enjoys a better reputation 
than this established work by these Ohio 
University experts. Always widely useful, 
this new edition will prove even more val- 
uable since it brings the manual up to date 
— including the many new developments 
accepted for professional use since the War. 
It is, of course, a book for professional 
growers but amateurs with greenhouses 
will find it very informative. 


Camelia Society Annual 


American Camelia Yearbook, 1947. Ed- 
ited by R. J. Wilmot. Gainesville, Fla.: 
American Camelia Society. $2.00. 


For anyone interested in the camelia, the 
1947 yearbook of the American Camelia 
Society is a must. It is crammed with prac- 
tical information, particularly on matters 
of propagation and culture. 
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Mountain Laurel 


The native mountain laurel, Kalmia 
latifolia, is one of our most attractive 
shrubs and one well worth establishing 
more widely. Under favorable conditions 
it will reach a height of 10 feet or more and 
each Spring, in May or June, will produce 
great masses of pink or white blooms in 
large terminal clusters. The flowers are 
unique in that they are five-sided, cup- 
shaped and the immature stamens are bent 
over and hooked much like the inside of an 
umbrella. The foliage is dark green, glossy 
and attacked by very few insects. 

Although it was once plentiful over much 
of eastern North America, encroaching 
civilization has driven it from many of its 
old haunts. Thus, restoring this plant to 
many of its old locations is a worthy project. 
However, one must not feel that cutting 
mountain laurel back to the ground will 
harm it greatly — providing the roots are 
not damaged or the area burned over. In 
fact, it is often benefited by such treatment 
and springs back thicker and better than 
ever after a cutting. 

Like other ericaceous plants it likes an 
acid, peaty or leafmoldy soil. It also prefers 
good drainage and full sun or partial shade. 
The best time to move it is just as growth 
is starting in the Spring. Because the roots 
are shallow, a mulch of pine needles, oak 
leaves or peat moss should be kept over the 
soil at all times. For the same reason, hoe- 
ing or cultivating are harmful and may 
damage the roots severely. 

Owing to the fact that it grows very 
slowly from seed other methods of propaga- 
tion are generally used, although it can be 
done by sowing in damp peatmoss and sand. 
Layering is sometimes practiced and so is 
the use of cuttings in peat moss and sand. 
However, the most common method of 
producing the plants commercially is col- 
lecting them from the wild, cutting them 
back and growing them a few years in the 
nursery before resetting them. In fact, this 
is one of the chief reasons for its disap- 
pearance in many sections and should be 
discouraged. 


Grow Tomato Trees 


“I grow tomatoes on trees!” says Byron 
Wilson, Minnesota judge, whose hobby is 
gardening. “I’ve never had so choice a crop 
by any other method and I’ve tried them 
all.” The tomato plants which this gar- 
dener buys from nurserymen are called 
“stakers” and they are already well started 
in paper pots. He sets them out when dan- 
ger from frost is past with this advice, 
“Cut away the bottom of pot and two 
inches up the sides before setting plant 
into the ground. The remaining paper will 
be insurance against cutworms.” 

The portion of garden given to the to- 
mato plot need not always be in the sun. 
In fact, Wilson believes his choicest yields 
have come from a partially shaded spot 
where the soil is good but this spot must 
have free access to light and air from every 
direction. 
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His tomato plants are set into the ground 
three feet apart. The rows are the same 
distance apart. He leaves the rim of pot 
showing well above the ground, thus allow- 
ing for filling in and slight mounding of 
soil around the stalk as the plant grows. 
“Be extra careful,” he warns, “To see that 
no suckers remain on the plant at the 
planting stage if you want your tree to 
begin proper upward growth.” 

Wilson’s next step is to set a stake at 
each plant six inches from the stalk. He has 
found the most satisfactory stakes are two 
inches wide, one and one-half inches thick 
and should be at least six feet in height 
after being driven into the ground. 

As the tomato tree shows a decided in- 
crease in height Wilson piles soil firmly 
around the base and gives the tree its first 
tie to the stake. He uses a strip of cloth 
about one inch wide, placing it around the 
main stalk, tying once loose enough so as 
not to bind — then the loose ends are tied 
securely around the stake so that the tree 
is held erect. 

This first tie should place the cloth about 
a foot above the ground. By placing it 
under one of the rankest leaves the tomato 
tree is held firmly upright. “The main 
point,” reminds Byron Wilson, “Is to give 
tree plenty of sway, yet not enough to allow 
it to grow crooked or break off as tomatoes 
develop.” As the tree grows higher and the 
tomatoes increase in size and number, the 
ties must be closer together, depending 
upon the size of the clumps. 

At this stage Wilson’s next step is to 
cover the entire tomato plot with grass 
mowings until the ground has a thick cover- 
ing. Then he allows water from a hose — 
without a nozzle — to soak the plot slowly. 
“T repeat this watering,” he says, “When- 
ever the grass bedding appears dry.” 

This moisture causes many suckers to 
grow, and every one must be cut off. If 
there is doubt as to whether these new 
shoots are suckers or bud bearers, a close 


look above or below will likely show clumps | 
of buds. “But, if still doubtful after this | 
observation,” says Wilson, “‘Leave the | 


questionable growth long enough to see 
whether buds do appear on it.” 

The last step in Wilson’s growing of 
tomato trees is to clip back, with shears or 
sharp knife, the leaves as they reach the 
rank branching stage, thus allowing the 
soil moisture to go into the tomatoes rather 
than foliage. If the developed clumps seem 
to have too many tomatoes for the good 
of tree, he takes off enough not only to 
lessen weight but to allow the remaining 
ones to become more choice. Four in a 
clump will become extra lush and six will 
be good-sized, if you do not care for over- 
sized fruit. 

If frost should come early, Wilson hangs 
a covering on top of each stake at night 
long enough to reach the lowest unripened 
tomato. If the frost continues, he cuts off 
enough of each tree to obtain all unripened 
fruit and hangs it in a sheltered place where 
each tomato will ripen perfectly. 

— Liuace Burr. 
Moorhead, Minn. 











New! Wishing Well Table Lamp 


Filled with flowers or ivy it makes a quaint, 
charming planter’s lamp for garden, nursery, 
kitchen, any room in your home. Roof and posts 
of California redwood. Suede-like, velvety-soft 
textured base in choice of brown, red, blue, black, 
white, orange or yellow. Completely wired and 
ready for use, indoors or out. $5.95 postpaid, 
direct from manufacturer. 10-day money-back 
guarantee. U. S. Patent 2297153. Jack John- 
son Co., Dept. 788, 3365 Army Street, San 
Francisco 10. 
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SPEAR THAT CORN! 
o 

For Easy Eating 
No more buttery fingers! No more juggling 
corn ears that are too hot to handle! Simply 
spear one of these clever miniature metal 
corn ears into each end of the corn and eat 
to your heart’s content. The corn spears are 


heavily plated, tarnish free. A clever gift 
idea! Set of 8, gift-boxed. 









ORDER BY MAIL — 
Postpaid $4.50 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 865 
Breck Bidg. 


Boston 9, Mass. 


BRECK'S 

















All types of wood, wire and wrought 


iron fences 


SECURITY FENCE CO. 


440 Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Branches 
Manchester, N. H. « Portland, Me. « Providence, R. 1. 

















° Plant Prize-Winning 
ly 18 pu Oregon Grown Stock 


3 Dykes Medal Winners 
$2.50 — catalog value $3.75 


ELMOHR — Bishops purple 
GREAT LAKES — Clear blue 
PRAIRIE SUNSET — Copper Gold 


Write for catalog illustrated in color, describing 
the finest varieties available 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


Beaverton, Oregon 
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1898-1948 
Celebrating Our 


Golden Anniversary 


50 YEARS OF GROWING 


~ Send for our free * 60 page Golden Anniversary 
catalogue which features Roses of yesterday 
and today; Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Mag- 
nolias, Evergreen Trees and Shrubs; Vines; 
Perennials and Ground Covers; and a host of 
other rare and unusual ‘‘Garden Gems” 

Mailed free * east of the Mississippi; 25¢ 
elsewhere. Customers of record recewe 
their copy automatically 


BOBBINK @&® ATKINS 
Rose Growers and Nurserymens 
522 Paterson Avenue  E. Rutherford, N. J. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 











DON’T LET CRABGRASS 
GROW UNDER YOUR FEET! 


give your lawn that 
New Look with 


PURATURF* 


CRABGRASS KILLER 


PURATURF CRABGRASS KILLER, 
tested at leading Experiment Stations, 
applied during seedling and 2-leaf 
stage — in June, July or August — will 
get you the full power of its thoroughly 
tested root-absorptive action, plus 
simultaneous freedom from lawn diseases. 


Outstanding in results, it’s simple to 

mix, economical to use (1 pint makes 16 

gallons of spray); 8 oz. — $.85; 16 0z. — 

$1.65; 1 gal. — $9.75. Ask for PURA- 

TURF at your seed or hardware store 
. or write direct to: 


GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


801 Second Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
*Trade Mark 














PLANT AUTEN PEONIES 


Auten Peonies, famous for color, lead the world 
in many types and colors. New rose fragrant 
doubles, unfading reds, early red Hybrids, Sin- 
gles, Japs. Healthy roots. Free list. Free Peony 
with certain orders. 


EDW. AUTEN, JR. 


Ve Ww ! 


Box T, Princeville, Ill. 


Rare! 





PEONIES—IRIS 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Mission Gardens, Techny, Ill. 
VWikhsonss 
R OTOFUME 





Liquid Rotenone Insecticide 
ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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Plan Color In Your Garden 


By DEX LAMPTON 
La Cresenta, Calif. 


W gardeners and some of the old ones, 
too, have a tendency to grow flowers 
and shrubs with no other objective than to 
achieve beautiful blooms. With a little 
planning and forethought they could get 
twice as much enjoyment from their garden- 
ing efforts. A plant may be beautiful in 
itself but if it also fulfills a need or purpose 
its beauty is extended. To plan for extended 
beauty it is necessary to study a home’s 
exterior and interior as well as the grounds. 
In landscaping color should be included 
as part of the background shrubs. For 
pictures in the garden place flowering 
shrubs where they can be seen from within 
the house. Imagine a flowering cherry out- 
side your breakfast room window. Be 
careful of color contrasts with flowering 
plants and shrubs against the house trim 
and exterior walls. Strong pinks and 
yellows do not harmonize well with some 
shades of red brick. Choose plants whose 
blossoms either softly contrast or “ pick up” 
the house colors. Plants with vivid colors 
are better placed away from the house where 
they can be used as specimen plants to 
enliven a dull corner or to make seasonal 
pictures, such as a forsythia with a fore- 
ground of yellow and white daffodils, a 
crabapple with pink tulips or a pyracantha 
with red or bronze chrysanthemums. 

For your outdoor living room in Sum- 
mer choose colors that will induce a desired 
mood. If the theme is relaxation and quiet, 
plant flowers in pastel shades such as a 
background of pale blue delphiniums and 
a foreground of schizanthus in mixed pastels 
with a border of pink viscaria. If the yard 
is to be the scene of gay Summer parties, 
plant reds and yellows using zinnias and 
marigolds, interspersed with whites such as 
Marconi daisies and matricaria to blend the 
strong colors harmoniously. White petunias 
are very effective by moonlight. 

In the cutting garden do not grow 
flowers haphazardly. Choose types and 
colors that will harmonize with interior 
decoration. Early American furnishings call 
for old-fashioned flowers in informa] bou- 
quets, as do also Provincial French. Large, 
formal rooms can use big bouquets of large 
flowers with long, stiff stems such as calla 
lillies, delphiniums, gladioli and huge 
chrysanthemums. In small rooms it is in 
better taste to use smaller flowers such as 
stocks, snapdragons narcissi and calendulas. 

Not only does the style and size of a room 
dictate the choice of flowers but also the 
use the room has. A breakfast room needs 
bright, perky flowers such as calendulas, 
hunnemanias or daisies. It is better not to 
use strongly scented flowers here, as they 
may detract from the scent of the food. 
Bacon and eggs smell best in the morning 
without additional flavors. 


Some persons like scented flowers in their 
bedrooms — roses or carnations — while 
others want no flowers at all. If anyone in 
the family is overly sensitive to odors or 
pollen, care should be exercised in planting 
the areas near their bedroom windows, 
avoiding plants with strong scents, as these 
are often intensified on hot Summer nights. 
Anyone who has lived near an orange grove 
can remember the warm waves of over- 
powering sweetness. Night blooming jas- 
mine has the same effect. 

In summary: use shrubs for picture points 
in the garden, with splashes of color against 
green backgrounds; harmonize the color of 
the plants with the house’s exterior; plant 
living areas with colors suited to the mood; 
and plant a cutting garden whose flowers 
will meet a definite need in each room. 


The Gillenia 


Gillenia.is a very interesting and worth- 
while plant for a wild garden or shrub plant- 
ing, although it is little known. There are 
two very similar species, G. trifoliata and 
stipulata, with common names of bowman’s 
root, Indian physic and Indian ipecac, 
evidence of their old-time uses. They are 
native plants, ranging from New York state 
north into Ontario and southwestward to 
Georgia, Missouri and Louisiana. The spe- 
cies I have is G. trifoliata. It was raised from 
seed and has proven perfectly hardy here in 
Maine. 

Although the plant is actually a peren- 
nial, the garden effect is shrubby, since it 
sends up many stems in a thick picturesque 
clump from two to four feet in height. Its 
greatest value in the garden lies in the 
coloring. The new growth in the Spring is 
bright rosy red, the slender stems remain a 
dark red all Summer, and both flower buds 
and seed pods are red. The foliage is good, 
the leaves three-parted into narrow, dark 
green, deeply-veined leaflets which are 
sharply-toothed and pointed. The flowers 
are borne in small panicles at the stem tips 
on long flaring stems of their own which 
flaunt their beauty to best advantage. 

The flowers are white or very pale pink, 
the five petals half an inch or more long, 
narrow and of irregular lengths. The whole 


-effect is airy like delicate ribbons blowing 


in a Spring breeze. They are held in bright 
red calyx-cups and the tiny stamens sur- 
round the deep tube of nectar for insects. 
The plants remind me strongly of our New 
England shadbush which is a close relative. 
The seeds develop very slowly in five little 
pods held close in the red calyx, continuing 
their color value throughout the Summer. 
The flowering branches are also useful in ar- 
rangements, making this an all-around 
plant for gardeners. 
— Mrs. Epwarp M. Bass. 

Portland, Me. 
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Lesser-Known Plants 


Amsonia tabernaemontana, that hardy 
perennial called star of Texas, is a favorite 
of mine for its lovely phlox-like panicles of 
pale blue flowers. These are borne at the 
ends of wand-like stems in early Summer 
on shrubby plants which are decorated 
with willow-like leafage. I have never 
known amsonia to be attacked by disease 
or troubled by insects and the plant has a 
neat appearance even when the blooming 
season is over. 

Digitalis has long been a garden treasure 
and many sorts are well worth growing. 
The golden D. ambigua is very pretty and 
may be used in the front of the border, as it 
is not as tall as our common foxglove. 
D. nevadiense, too, is a yellow-flowered sort 
with the gloves growing in one-sided 
racemes in an odd decorative effect. These, 
like amsonia, will grow well in either sun or 
semi-shade. For lovely “‘salmony”’ shades, 
try the Lutzi hybrid strain. They are 
among the daintiest in color of all the 
digitalis. 

The lychnis called the “dawn campion,” 
Lychnis dioica, is a brilliant sight when in 
bloom. A few of the plants do not seem to 
produce seeds but most of them do and if 
the seed pods are not removed it may be- 
come a nuisance. The bright pink inflo- 
rescence is always admired and the plant is 
free from insect enemies. 

The silvery blue “‘saucer-stars” of Cam- 
panula lactiflora caerulea are among my 
best loved flowers. They grow 30 inches tall 
and are Summer bloomers, easily grown, 
hardy and wonderful for cutting. 

I like Rumex venosus for its long, rather 
large leaves of gray-green and its lovely 
plumes of oddly-shaped seed vessels shining 
like pink-tinged silver in the rays of the 
sun. This European perennial grows from 
tuberous roots and is sometimes 20 inches 
tall but in the sandy home that I give it 
rumex only measures about a foot in height. 
The stalks of tiny reddish flowers are not 
conspicuous but when adorned with the 
glistening, triangular seed containers, the 
silver sorrel attracts the attention of all 
who pass by. The plumes dry‘well and are 
often cut for the Winter vase. Rumex is 
hardy here without protection. 

Salvia sclarea turkestanica is a beautiful 
sage, making a large plant which, with its 
colored bracts, gives the effect of a bush 
filled with pink-tinted butterflies. This 
may be raised from seed, Vatican hybrids 
being sown for the deepest tinted blooms, 
but I prefer to buy the plants and treat 
them as annuals. 

Speaking of annuals, the yellow agera- 
tum, Lonas inodora, does well in most soils 
and responds to generous treatment, pro- 
ducing big heads of golden, ageratum-like 
flowers. Grown in a lean soil, they are much 
more dwarf — eight or ten inches. In rich 
loam the yellow ageratum will attain the 
height of eighteen inches and is much used 
for cutting, the flowers lasting a long time 
both on the plant and in water. The blooms 
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are often dried, retaining the gold color 
remarkably well. 

When one hears the word cuphea one is 
apt to think of the red-flowered cigar plant 
with its curious “cigars” tipped with grey 
“ash”? — but not if one has become fa- 
miliar with the new Avalon hybrids, with 
delectable tints and shades of lilac, mauve, 
orchid, lavender, pink and various tones of 
rose, as well as cherry, scarlet and vermilion. 
A border of these foot-or-more high plants 
dotted all over with winged flowers looks 
as if flocks of tiny birds were resting or a 
host of little butterflies. The flowers keep 
well in water and produce an unusual, 
exotic atmosphere. I clip the seed pods 
occasionally to keep the plants in good 
form and prolong the blooming season. 

For a white annual what is more effective 
than the hyacinth-flowered candytuft? Use- 
ful in beds, borders and for cutting, Empress 
and Little Prince are hard to beat. The 
white viola Perfection is a favorite also. 

A very good annual both for garden dis- 
play and for cutting is the newer zinnia 
Augustifolia Avalon. The flowers are small, 
of the mexicana type. They are double, 
semi-double and single with some of starry 
formation. What I like best about them is 
the absence of that zinnia stiffness, for these 
little flowers have a lightsome grace. There 
are many pastel tints and colors ranging 
from sulphur yellow to maroon; very fetch- 
ing, and bloom until frost. I like to grow 
them in a rather lean soil. 

For a dry location with poor soil try the 
unusual blue echium, the viper’s bugloss or 
the white form, Hills of Snow. These revel 
in the hot sun and blossom all Summer. 
The African daisy Salmon Beauty likes 
such a home also. 

The new mirabilis or four o’clock has 
such a colored and crinkled involucre that 
the garden effect is that of a double flower 
but a petunia-like bloom of rose color 
rising from a fluted lower flower is what the 
visitor ,seems to see. Sometimes the in- 
volucre is edged with green. The blossoms 
remain open much longer than other four- 
o’clocks and the rich fragrance, like jasmine, 
is very enjoyable. A single plant of this 
“Uniflora”’ four-o’clock will cover a two- 
foot space. 

The beautiful and graceful callistephus, 
single Southcote Beauty, is easily raised 
from open ground planting. These colorful 
daisies with small centers of gold, melting 
shades of royal purple, delicate pink, white 
and pastel lavender are wonderful as cut 
flowers and a mass planting of these asters 
look as if stars loosened from a sunset must 
have drifted to rest upon the vivid green 
plants of my garden. 

— Naomi M. In@Atts. 
Windsor, Vt. 
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Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm 


Box 388 BRISTOL, PA. 
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Call RALSTON for 
Tree Pruning and 
Fertilization 


Heavy rains have promoted unduly lush 
growth in trees. Corrective pruning will 
stimulate new vigor, added beauty, and 
eliminate ugly deadwood. And a feeding of 
concentrated tree food will build up trees 
with sparse, under developed foliage. Now 
is a good time, too, to let us check your 
trees for structural weakness, remedied by 
bracing and cabling. Write or phone for 
consultation — no obligation. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 


. 337 Washington St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
ad 16 Market Square Portsmouth, N. H. 





BULBS 


Our new Fall catalog listing many 
varieties of Hardy Liliums, Dutch 
Bulbs, Roses and Native American 
Plants is now ready for distribu- 
tion. A copy of same will be gladly 
sent upon request. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


(Norman T. Craig, Successor) 


FRONT STREET at FEDERAL 
WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


Telephone Weymouth 9-1110 


PEONIES 


A few Tree Peonies are still 
available for fall delivery; also 
a very fine collection of the best 
Herbaceous Peonies. 








Catalog on request 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 


Dept. H Sinking Spring, Pa. 
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PERRY’S 
POTTED 
Strawberry Plants 


For fine juicy berries next summer, set 
out these sturdy plants now. Specially 
grown for us, they are of finest quality 
and are available in the popular varieties 
listed below. Being pot-grown they can 
be transplanted with little or no root 
shock and get a good growth before 
winter sets in. 


EARLIES 
($10 per 100, $5.50 for 50, $3.00 for 25) 
Dorset ¢ Fairfax 
MID SEASON 
($10 per 100, $5.50 for 50, $3.00 for 25) 
Catskill « Howard 17 ¢ Premier 
EVERBEARING 
($12 per 100, $6.50 for 50, $3.50 for 25) 
Gem * Mastadon 


Skipped by Express Only 


PERRY SEED CO. 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq. ¢ Boston 9, Mass. 
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THE FINEST DAFFODILS 


Hermitage Gardens originations are among the 
finest and best American grown Daffodils which 
are unsurpassed for quality. These, and many 
novelties and popular varieties, are listed at 
moderate prices in descriptive catalog mailed on 
request. 


Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Rt. 4, Maryland 


Schling’s Beautiful 
Bulb Catalog FREE 


A magnificently illustrated book offering all types of 
bulbs for Fall planting — Hyacinths, Lilies, Tulips, 
Daffodils, Crocus, etc. Schling has them all — in top 
uality. No advance in prices and many reductions. 
W ‘rite now for your catalog. 
MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 














Botanical Tulips 


48 varieties 
the unusual in bulbs a specialty 
Catalogue on request 


JAMES W. SPRING, JUNIOR 
Scituate Center, Massachusetts 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSESEES 


Write for iliustrated CATALOG 
of OREGON GROWN ROSES 
esein full Co 





140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 « PORTLAND 13, ORE. 

















IRISES « PEONIES - MUMS 
DAY LILIES + POPPIES 
Highest Quality Stock 
LARGE CATALOG NO, 68 FREE 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert Ohio 
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SUPER-CIDE 


COMBINATION OF THE “BIG THREE 
D. D. T.— ROTENONE — PYRETHRUM 
ANDREW WILSON Inc. SPRINGFIELD. NJ 





The Manchurian Elm 


Everyone in the southern parts of the 
prairie provinces knows how freely the 
Chinese elm has been planted in the north- 
ern tier of states and how satisfactory it 
has proved in the northern part of the 
American “Great Plains” area. We also 
know of the numberless but unsatisfactory 
attempts to acclimatize it in the Canadian 
prairies. The Chinese elm is a tree that 
combines to a remarkable degree the virtues 
of attractiveness, wind-resistance, fast 
growth and drouth adaptations but in the 
northern latitudes it lacks hardiness. I tried 
it in the northern part of the Carrot River 
country and found it hardy for a number of 
years, until it got to 12 feet or over. Then 
came an extra cold winter and it died to 
the snowline. 

Several years before the Japanese invaded 
Manchuria and put an end to commerce, 
a number of Canadian prairie nurserymen 
were in touch with a Russian refugee living 
at that time in Harbin and succeeded in 
importing through him a quantity of seed 
in several lots over several different years. 
Harbin, Manchuria, is about the northern 
limit of the Chinese elm and the strain 
which this man supplied, since dubbed by 
common consent the Manchurian elm, has 
proved to be much hardier than the older 
strain of Chinese elm. This strain is about 
as hardy as the natives of the southern 
parts of our own prairie provinces, perhaps 
a little hardier, but some trees suffered a 
little tip killing on my own exceedingly 


_ northern-type soil after the extraordinarily 


short Summer season of 1945. I would say 


| that it is hardy enough for general planting 
_ throughout the prairie provinces up to the 
| beginning of the grey-soil zone 


The task of getting further supplies of 
seed from Manchuria seems, at the moment, 
unsurmountable and there are very few 
trees of bearing age in Canada as yet. The 
Russian who formerly lived in Harbin has 
not been heard from since the war ended 
and we can.only conjecture what may have 


| happened to him. 


The cutting method of propagation has 
not worked out successfully under prairie 
conditions, perhaps, owing to the drier 


| soil or some other factor of which we are 
| not yet aware. But layering works well, 
_as I myself have demonstrated to my 
| satisfaction. The way to do it is to let the 


tree grow for two or three years. Then cut 
it to within four or five inches of the ground. 
The stump left will produce numerous 


slender sprouts and these can be bent down | 


and the lower parts covered with earth 
during mid-Summer. In the Fall of the 
following year one can count upon them 
being rooted and ready to detach and set 
out for one’s own use. 

The method is not very practical for a 
commercial nursery but should suit the 
home owner very well. At least, it means 
that he can buy one tree and get from it, at 
no increase in price, four or five or a dozen 
trees of equivalent value. If he does not 
count his labor, he can make the purchase 
price infinitesimal] 


In the States hybrids between the older 
form of the Chinese elm and the strains of 
the native American elm adapted to that 
latitude have been developed. We should 
make efforts to cross the Manchurian strain 
of the same elm with the strains of the 
American elm native to our own far north. 
The American elm grows as far north as 
my own district along the banks of the 
Carrot River and this strain is undoubtedly 
hardier than the American elms native 
farther south. The hybrids may be expected 
to have a greater share of the wonderfu! 
vase-shape of the American elm, a gracefu! 
shape that has made them the delight of 
the world. They may also be expected to 
share to some extent in the quick growth 
and drouth adaptations of the asiatic elm. 

As a matter of fact, the future of the 
American elm may depend upon such hy- 
bridization. The Dutch elm disease is now 
ravaging the American elm in eastern 
Canada and the States and the situation is 
likely to become progressively worse. The 
Chinese elm possesses resistance to Dutch 
elm disease, not in every tree but in a large 
proportion of them. Hybridization between 
it and the American elm may eventually 
result in the transference of the resistance 
to disease to trees of the American elm 
type. If trees of the desired type and 
resistance appear relatively soon, we may 
see very extensive propagation of them 
by cuttings or by the layering method 
already described. 

— Percy H. Wrieur. 
Sutherland, Sask. 


Gladioli Are Easy 


Gladioli are as easy for any country 
housewife to grow as radishes. I began in a 
small way in 1940. I plant the bulbs as 
soon as danger of frost is past, in rows 18 
inches apart, five inches apart in the row 
and four inches deep. I plant at intervals 
of two weeks, until the middle of May and 
I have lovely blossoms until heavy frost, 
in September. Cut spikes of buds keep and 
carry well. If sending them by mail I place 
them in ice water, and put them in a tub 
in the basement overnight. I dip stem end 
in paraffin wax and pack in a box lined with 
oil paper. 

The bulbs divide and multiply very 
rapidly. From a start of only a dozen in 
1940, I now have 4,000 and I expect to 
plant all of these in 1948. I have sold 
hundreds of bulbs each year, let alone the 
spikes. We dig the bulbs just as soon as 
the leaves turn yellow, and dry and put 
in our basement, that is dry and not too 
cool. I sell all my spikes to first class 
florists, and also to the best hotels in 
Atlantic City. I never ship less then two 
dozens to any one customer, of course 
florists buy them by the hundreds. I have 
made some real good money with the 
bulbs and also the spikes. Since I started 
I have not lost a bulb in my basement. 

— Mrs. AnnA SHOEMAKER. 
Hammonton, N. J. 
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Mountain Plants for Your Garden 


By STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 
Lexington, Mass. 


Whoever has seen the alpine plants on 
top of our mountains always wants to grow 
them in his own garden. The answer to that 
one is, “Don’t try it, for it is a waste of 
time, labor and plants”’. 

Do not dig the plants from the moun- 
tains, as they are mostly in reservations and 
serious trouble will overtake you. Also, ex- 
cept for about three such species collected 
plants have poor roots and will die soon. 
Better buy from the dealers who have these 
plants grown from cuttings and can supply 
them from pots. 

It is possible to find a spot at sea-level 
where these alpines can be grown with some 
hope of success. The soil must be definitely 
acid; moist all summer from a natural high 
water-table or sub-irrigation (scree); the 
soil mostly humus, sand and rock chips; 
and with distant shade from trees to cut off 
part of the Summer sun of mid-day. 
Drifted snow in Winter is desirable but no 
fears need be felt about Winter-killing — it 
is Summer-killing that is the danger. 

Each plant should be paved around with 
flat stones of hand size, to hold in the soil 
moisture, keep down the weeds and protect 


the tiny plant. The whole area may be 
covered with pine needles to conserve 
moisture and discourage weeds. For the 
more difficult species, stones like the drag- 
on’s teeth can be set up on the south side to 
cast shadows in mid-day and help keep the 
plants cool and moist. The area should be 
open to full light of the sky, and exposed to 
all Winter winds. A planting list follows, 
arranged somewhat in approximate ease of 
culture. The alpine Cutler goldenrod any- 
one can grow but diapensia is practically 
impossible: 

Solidago cutleri — Cutler goldenrod 

Potentilla tridentata — wineleaf cinquefoil 

Cornus canadensis — bunchberry 

Silene acaulis — moss silene 

Geum pecki (Sieversia pecki) — yellow 
mountain avens 

Chiogenes hispidula — creeping pearlberry 

Linnaea americana — American twin- 
flower 

Dryas octopetala — Mt. Washington dryad 

Viaccinium caespitosum — dwarf blue- 
berry 

Vaccinium vitis-idaea minus — mountain 
cranberry 

Arctous alpinus (Arctostaphylos alpina) 
— alpine ptarmiganberry 

Empetrum nigrum — black crowberry 


Kalmia polifolia — bog kalmia 

Ledum groenlandicum — Labrador tea 

Phyllodoce caerulea — blue mountain- 
heath 

Salix herbacea — pygmy willow 

Salix peasei — pease willow 

Saliz uva-ursi — bearberry willow 

Loiseleuria procumbens — alpine azalea 

Rhododendron lapponicum — Lapland 
rhododendron 

Diapensia lapponica — arctic diapensia 

Of course, many other alpines could be 
planted with these but as a start try only 
those native to your own mountain tops 
and, if these are happy, then the range can 
be extended to include alpines from other 
areas. 





Dewberries 


It takes something besides love or money 
to get dewberries in these parts. You must 
know where they grow and must go and 
pick them. We happen to know of two ex- 
cellent patches a little off the beaten path 
on our wild hill. A casual walker could 
easily miss them. The great, juicy berries 
hang in clusters of five or six but you must 
hunt for them. They hide under the long, 
briary, trailing, new shoots. You are bound 
to get scratches. Picking wild berries is fun 
and last August we got 10 quarts of these 
berries for delicious jelly. 

— N. McMorray. 
Clearfield, Pa. 





Magnificent Introductions 


... BE THE FIRST TO GROW THEM! 


Make your garden the talk of your neighbor- 


New Roses—cardinal-red, velvety Nocturne, rich 








Cascede Strain of Madonna Lily 





Narcissus Brookville 


August 1948 


hood with these new flowers. They are the 
result of years of patient experimentation — 
to bring you new beauty, more vivid color, 
easier culture — proof that even the perfect 


can be improved. 


Fiesta Hybrid Lilies—sparkling colors ranging all the 
shades of yellow and copper to a vivid lacquered red. 
Totally new! 


Pink-Tinted Centifolium —graceful trumpet, white inside 
with shades of purple to pink showing faintly through. 


Golden Chalice Umbellatum Hybrids —these new flowers 
glow with all the warm, sunny tones of yellow. 


New Strain of Cascade Madonna Lilies —magnificent 
flowers of purest white, which have a delightful 
fragrance. 

Tulip Crimson Giant—even more excitingly beautiful 
than City of Haarlem. Probably the biggest dark red 
Tulip available. 

New Daffodils — Duke of Windsor, Leviathan and Brook- 


ville excel in size and shapeliness. Here is beauty never 
before seen in daffodils. 





carmine-rose Taffeta, soft pastel capucine-buff Butter- 
scotch, and magnificent pink and buff Hill Top were 
among the best in °48. 


Here’s a forecast for an even lovelier garden — 
among the new All-America Rose selections for 1949 
will be FORTY-NINER and |TALLYHO. You'll 


want these rare beauties. 


There’s an unusual variety of new imported bulbs 
this year. Also a new collection of iacredibly beautiful 
iris and oriental poppies — both of which should be 
planted soon. Space doesn’t permit descriptions that 
do justice to their vivid beauty. That’s why you'll 
want to send for . . . 


The World's Finest Book-Catalog on Autumn Planting 


Just off the press. 124 pages. Superb color illustrations, accurate 
descriptions, cultural instructions. We've spared no effort to make 
this a valuable reference book on 
bulbs, roses and flowering shrubs. 
To be sure you get your copy, it 
is necessary that you enclose with 
your request 50c, coin or stamps, 
to cover postage and handling 
costs. 





Wanside.. 


Gardens 
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Hardy Carnations 
From page 301 


D. deltoides, is generously starred with 
flowers from May through July. The flowers 
may be had in white through pink to dark 
red. The foliage of one intensely red variety, 
Major Sterne, assumes a bronzy tint in the 
Fall. It is interesting to note, in passing, 
that the leaves of the maiden pink are not 
narrow and grasslike but distinctly oval. 
The sand pink, D. arenarius, carries deeply- 
fringed, faintly-perfumed flowers on six- 
inch stems above stout, spreading mats 
of bluish green leaves. It blooms prolifically 
in June and intermittently in July and 
August. All are easy doers in full sun and a 
loose sandy or gritty limestone soil. 

Dianthus alpinus, one of the choicest of 
the alpine pinks, insists not only upon an 
abundance of lime in the soil but also wants 
more moisture than most of the members 
of its family. While D. alpinus likes sun, it 
does not take kindly to intense heat and in 
semi-shade seems to be somewhat happier 
than in a full-sun situation. If placed by a 
rock so that its roots can work down into 
a cool root-run, it is likely to live longer. 

One of the most brilliant of the alpine 
pinks, D. neglectus, makes little tufts not 
over three inches high of dark green, 
grasslike leaves which are almost hidden 
from sight by a wealth of salmon-pink 
flowers. Completing this triumvirate of 
choice pinks for the rock garden is D. 
brevicaulis whose little cushion of bluish 
green leaves is decorated with carmine-rose 
flowers. 

Two named hybrids, one introduced 
several years ago by Fred Borsch of Maple- 
wood, Ore., and the other one making its 
initial appearance this year, are highly 
recommended for the rock garden. The 
first is Little Joe which produces bright 
crimson flowers on four to six-inch stems 
above neat little clumps of blue-gray leaves. 
The second, Sammy, was discovered by 
N. A. Hallauer of Webster, N. Y., among 
a batch of seedlings which he had raised 
from Swiss seed. The neat blue-gray cushion 
is covered with double pink flowers and 
they are said to be blessed with a par- 
ticularly strong spicy odor. Removing the 
faded flowers from these two pinks will 
prolong the blooming period considerably. 


Beach Plums 
From page 309 


follows, “Small shrub three feet high; foli- 
age extremely clean, four inches to six inches 
annual growth; fruit 20-25mm, flavor ex- 
cellent for eating raw; sweet with little 
acidity; flesh juicy, golden; pit small; 
matures August 17 to 25; yield 1938, one 
and one half quarts; fruit very clean and 
highly attractive blue; considered early 
best maturing selection.” 

Three other selections made have ratings 
almost as high as H.C. 1244, and several 
others were made because of their promis- 
ing qualities, although rating only 74.6%. 
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Those who are still skeptical about the 
future possibilities for developing this crop 
commercially are referred to a statement 
published by the Office of Information, 
U.S.D.A., dated July 1, 1946. The five 
year research is summarized as follows: 

“Hill culture research of the Soil Con- 
servation Service finds crops that fit poor 
farm land and pay on them. One of these is 
the wild beach plum. Native to barren sand 
dunes of northeastern United States, the 
beach plum will grow as far west as Iowa. 
This hardy plant helps to prevent erosion 
and the tart-flavored fruit makes good jelly 
and preserves. A five year test with wild 
beach plums on an acre of low grade farm 
land at Beltsville, Md., showed the plant 
can make good returns on poor land under 
soil conservation practices. After five years 
the plants yielded 60 bushels of fruit worth 
$240. The land was prepared and seeded 
about the same as for corn, using five foot 
drills.” 
aeopem: Mass. Exp. Station Bul. 422 *"The Beach Pium 


n Massachusetts,’’ Extension Leaflet, Number 141. *‘The 
Culture of the Beach Plum Mass.’ 


The Longstalk Holly 


Casual observation of Ilex pedunculosa, 
longstalk holly, might lead to the assump- 
tion that it is a pear or viburnum. The 
leaves, though evergreen, have the texture 
of pear leaves and somewhat their shape. 

A native of Japan and China, it was in- 
troduced in 1892. As with other hollies, 
the staminate and pistillate flowers are on 
different trees. The species name, “‘pe- 
dunculosa,” is derived from the fact that 
the solitary fruits terminate slender stalks 
or peduncles as much as two inches in 
length. 

In the United States it is a fastigiate tree 
up to 15 feet in height, attractive at all sea- 
sons but particularly lovely in the Fall 
when covered with bright red berries. The 
leaves on late growth usually turn bronze 
in Winter in contrast with the earlier-pro- 
duced deep green ones. 

Although only one variety, I. p. conti- 
nentalis, having larger leaves, is mentioned 
by Alfred Rehder in his manual, I suspect 
there is a dwarf form. One specimen known 
to me has a trunk four inches in diameter, 
from which branches spread in every direc- 
tion to form a dome shaped bush four feet 
in height and of about the same diameter. 

Since longstalk holly is believed to be 
the hardiest of the evergreen kinds, this, 
compact, round-headed dwarf strain might 
take the place of suffruticosa box in colder 
regions. With the added charm of pendu- 
lous, bright red fruit it deserves a trial. 

Although it does not appear to be fussy 
as to soil, ample humus will benefit it. On 
my place it does well in garden soil with a 
pH of 6.0. However, I am told it thrives 
under more acid conditions. In planting it, 
keep the roots just under the surface of the 
soil. 

— H. Gieason Martroon. 
Narberth, Pa. 





For more garden beauty 
with less labor. Pest and 
disease free. Thrive in 
any soil. 


FREE CATALOG. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 
Box 488 WEISER PARK, PA. 


— HOMEMADE CANDY 
T> SUMMER SPECIAL 
5 


A treat ail the family will enjoy, $1 
c pound postpaid. MARCY FARM 
=— -ARM 
a= CANDY 








CANDY, Dept. H5, 1173 Chestnut 
Street, Newton Upper Falls, Massachu- 
setts. Mail Order Booklet sent free on 
request, 





Sa mples 


Send for fre« 


IPERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


permane nt 





Lead pencil markings 







Keaily reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
. vane Beautiful gray green color blends with 


garden. A arn for we eter’ 


13 Lewis siieeeat Hartford 3, Conn. 


eas, ne et HOLLY 


New — nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 {Near Trenton} Robbinsville, N. J. 

















E. A. McILHENNY 


Grower of “PLANTS FOR THE SOUTH” 
Specialist in CAMELLIAS, BAMBOO AND 
LANDSCAPE PLANTS. 


Now ready: Translations of Rare Camellia 
Books; for further information on these, ad- 


E. A. McILHENNY Avery Island, La. 














BUILD BETTER SOIL 


Baker’s Fine Cocoa Shells: a new 





product for lawn, shrub, and garden 
enrichment. 100% organic matter, guar- 
anteed free of weed seed. Laboratory 
analysis shows pH about neutral. 50-lb. 
bag, $2.25. Send your order and request 
for additional information to C. G. C. 
Daly, Soilservice, P.O. Box 131, 


Townsend, Mass. 
WALTER BAKER CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 


Division of General Foods Corporation 
‘ Dorchester 24, Mass. 
























IG 48-page FALL CATA- 
LOG shows in FULL 
COLOR—hundreds of newest 
and most popular roses and 
perennials, including All 
America Prize Winners. Cat 
alog also provides garden 
hints, helps planning, shows 
how to save money. Experts 
agree, Fall is the Best Time 
to Plant Roses. All roses of 
fered are Guaranteed To Live 
And Bloom In Your Garden. 
Supply limited, so mail cou 
pon today. Jackson & Perkins 
Co.,216 Rose Lane, Newark, 
New 


BIG FULL-COLOR 


USE 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
216 Rose Lane, Newark, New YORK 













World’s Largest 
Rose Growers 








Send me, FREE, your new FALL 1948 Catalog. 
Name. 
Address 
City. State. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





DOWN THE DAFFODIL PATH;; to you, a list of finest 
named varieties. Why not order, plan and plant for that 
permanent beauty in your flower borders. You will like 
‘“*Red Shadow’’—for an early order and remember 
“Oregon bulbs are better’. EMELENE M. COLE, 
Coquille, Oregon. 





ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of 
our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have twelve to thirty-five 
four inch orchids next February and March, then for 
many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christ- 
mas gifts. Four Dollars with order. CHARMAINE 
GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 





From a private garden — GARDEN SURPLUS BULBS 
of hardy amaryllis — 60 cents each — Box 236, East 
Islip, New York. 





JOE’S SEED BULLETIN tells you where you can buy 
flower seed, plants and bulbs at one half of standard 
catalog prices. Subscription two years $1. Sample free. 
JOE SMITH, 3241 28th Avenue West, Seattle, 
Washington. 





GARDEN BOOK our specialty with accent on personal 
service. Send for pamphlet 100 BEST BOOKS FOR 
THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY selected by Paul F. 
Frese, editor of Flower Grower. THE FRIGATE 
BOOKSHOP, 6043 Germantown Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 





FRAGRANT WHITE GINGER — Lei Flower of Old 
Hawaii — Plant any month — Rhizomes, each $1.00 
postpaid. CREAM YELLOW GINGER §$2.00 each. 
TROPIC GARDENS, P. O. Box 344, Beverly Hills, 
Ca 





NARCISSUS MIXTURE for naturalizing, garden, cut 
flowers. Many varieties and types, all beautiful, earliest 
to latest. Bulbs all. sizes, as they dig. Bushel, $15.00: 
half-bushel, $8.00: quarter bushel, $4.50, f.o.b. here. 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. 





STERUBERGIA LUTEA, will bloom this fall, $1.60 
per doz. Old fashioned single blue hyacinths, $1.25 per 
doz. Snowdrops, $.60 per doz. VIRGINIA BLUE, 
Ridgeway Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 





GERANIUMS BEGONIAS. Six choice scented Gera- 
niums $2.00. Three double Semperflorens, New Hamp- 
shire Hybrid begonias, different colors $1.25. Six choice 
Fall and Winter blooming Begonias $2.00. Strong plants. 
MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine. 





POTTED ROSES 


A very nice selection of 2-yr. old Hy- 
brid Teas and Climbing Roses, in bud 
and flower, ready now for your garden. 
> 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Many varieties, double and single. } 
Plant now for fall blooms. 


WESTON NURSERIES, Inc. 


Brown and Winter Streets ‘ 


Weston 93 (Well. 5-3431} Mass. 3 




















VERMICULEEN 


Natural Processed Mica 


For a sturdy, healthy, velvety, deep rooted lawn. 

For forcing seedlings for outdoor transplanting. 

For a loosening agent for hard, clay soil. 

For storing bulbs, roots, etc. 

For general garden uses. 

Feeds oxygen and moisture uniformly to the roots. 
Economical, effective, odorless. Easy to use. Being 
sterile it discourages weed growth. Insulates the roots 
against extreme temperature changes. 15 Lbs. $3.00, 
25 Lbs. $4.50, 50 Lbs. $7.50, 100 Lbs. $11.00, F.O.B. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Responsible distributors wanted 
THE IRON MOUNTAIN DEVELOPMENT CO. 
1490-2 East 55th Street Cleveland 3, Ohio 























CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


EASTER LILIES. Write for Prices. Fall Delivery. Free 
information on forcing and culture. CLINE’S LILY 
GARDEN, Box 94B, Langlois, Oregon. 








STAR OF BETHELEHEM (Campanula Isophylla) 
Blue or White. Blooming plants. $1.00 each. MERRY 
GARDENS, Camden, Maine. 





SPECIALS — 5 Siberian Iris $1.00. 4 Spuria Iris, $1.00. 
15 tall bearded $1.00. Each different, labeled, post paid. 
HEMPHILL GARDENS, 1415 East Florida Street, 
Springfield, Mo. 





POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Plant July, 
August, harvest fine crop next June. June bearers $9.00 
per 100. Everbearers $10.00 per hundred. Ship now. 
WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, N. J. 


IRIS — 500 new and proven varieties. Oriental poppies. 
Hemerocallis. Peonies. Free catalog. IMPERIAL IRIS 
GARDENS, Cornell, Ill. 


POEMS WANTED for musical setting. Send poem 
for immediate consideration. HAMANN SERVICE, 
608 Manhattan Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different. 
Features exchange offers. Sample 15¢. Year 50¢. E. 
JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook, Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylyania. 














SEMPERVIVUM — COLORFUL HEN & CHICKS 
— 10 varieties labeled. Prepaid. $2.00. Over 100 dif- 
ferent varieties. ‘‘Make a Hobby of Hardy ~Semper- 
vivums."’ MacPHERSON GARDENS, 350 Van Buren 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





MY GARDEN — The intimate, British magazine for 
all intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by month it 
goes out to all parts of the world wherever English is 
spoken with a friendly message common to all who love 
flowers and gardens. Beautifully illustrated in colour 
and half-tone. $4 a year post free. Specimen copy on 
request from M Y GARDEN, 34 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2, England. 





DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, IRIS, AND 
CROCUS. Handmade mixture of 8 or more fine daffodil 
varieties $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per bushel. Contains 
King Alfred, Emperor, The First, Helios, Brightling, 
Bonfire, Croesus, and Horace. One-half bushel at bushel 
rate. Bulbs are sent prepaid east of the Mississippi 
River. Our free illustrated folder lists our selection of 
45 best daffodil varieties as well as a fine selection of 
bulbs of all types. RIVER’S EDGE FLOWER FARM, 
Nuttall, Gloucester County, Virginia. 


EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and conservatory plants. 
Send for list ““E."" JULIUS ROEHRS COMPANY, 
Rutherford, N. J. 


IRIS — 10 varieties labeled, including Glorio Pink 
$2.09 postpaid. July shipment. SUNSET VIEW IRIS 
FARM, Constantine, Mich. 


EARTHWORMS — Nature’s MIRACLE creation for 
soil buiding. Write. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM 
— » 15 North 30th Paxtang, Harrisburg, 











GIANT PANSIES — Steele’s ‘‘Jumbo Mixed’’ giant 
pkt. $1.00. See display in June issue. ROBERT L. 
POULSON, 184-15 Cambridge Rd., Jamaica 3, 
N. Y. City, N. Y. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS — Bi-Color, Blushing Maiden, 
Blue Bobby, Mentor Boy, Trilby, Myrtle, Pink Beauty, 
Amethyst, Neptune, Sailor Boy, Ionantha, Sapphire, 
Viking, Blue Birl, White Lady. $1.00 each. Amazon 
Blue, Double Prussian, Dupont Blue, $1.25 each. Blue 
Girl Supreme, Dupont Lavender Pink, $1.50 each, Blue 
Eyes, Ruffles, ViJessie, V2Marion, $1.75 each. Free 
catalogue. All plants sent postpaid. TINARI FLORAL 
GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa 








TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS for fall planting. Raise 
your own trees and shrubs from seed, for windbreak, 
snow fence, prevention of soil erosion, etc. For prices 
and information write WOODLOT SEED CO., 
Norway, Mich. 





BULBS — Garden mixture — daffodils, choice variety, 
both yellow and white, all blooming size. 250 bulbs for 
$10.00, 500 for $18.00. Write for prices on special 
varieties. PINEY POINT FARM, Nuttall, Virginia. 





NEW DAYLILIES listed in color sequence. Cowboy, 
Dainty, Dauntless, Hyperion, Nebraska, Patricia, 
tajah, $5.50 value for $4.50. All types of better Iris. 
\ny list on request. KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS, 
Jept. A, 7595 Montgomery Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


\ugust 1948 





AZALEAS. 3-year Kurumes and Hardy Japanese, 
8/12 in. budded, regular $1.50, only $1 for fall shipment 
(6 for $5). Send for list. AZALEA GARDENS, 209 S. 
Barksdale, Memphis, Tenn. 


FREE FUCHSIA CATALOG, 131 Varieties grown. 
Guaranteed live delivery. TERRACE FLOWER 
NURSERY, Arcata, California. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED HEAD GARDENER — complete experi- 
ence under glass, roses, fruit, orchids, and all plants — 
also outside. House, heat, light furnished. Give refer- 
ences and wages expected. Box 8, Horticulture. 




















Tien Keady — 


this delightful 
1948 FALL BULB CATALOG 











Gardener, read this 

catalog from cover Michell’s 

to cover! It contains 1948 
listings of high FALL 
quality bulbs and Bulb & Plant 
plants. Then, make canoe 
your selections — 

the first step ae 


FREE! 


Send for your copy 
today 


towards a wonderful 
Spring Garden. 





TMICHELL'S SEED HOUSE 


518 MARKET ST., PHILA (5) LO 3-5620 





A Completely 
New Electric 
Lawn Mower 


A light weight (20 Ibs.) 
one hand operated, 14 
inch electric lawn mower 
complete with 75 feet 
of cord and plug, han- 
dle switch, thumb screw 
adjustment for cutting 

. " height, built in motor 
and mower into a high quality standard mower blade 
assembly, is equipped with ball bearing throughout grease 
packed, requires no oiling. Made for 110 volt current, com- 
plete in every detail. 

Sold direct from factory to users for $74.50. Mail check or 
money order today for the wonder mower of the century 
with the understanding that if not satisfied you may return 
it for full refund. 


If you wtsh further details write for folder. Solid only by 


REMONTE MFG. CO. 
BOX 837 CORSICANA, TEXAS 


COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 















se uante =a po 
25 Eartern Ave. e Dedham, Mess. 














Well-Built 


GREENHOUSES 


Several small 
greenhouses for 
sale, for late fall 
erection. 


GEORGE R. 
BERRY 


Nerthemeten, Mase. 







IRIS SPECIAL 
Angelus — pink Louvois — brown 
Birchbark — white Mohrson — violet 


hosen — yellow Orloff — cinnamon 
Christabel — red Ozone — lavender 


Any 4 $1.50; All 8 $2.75 postpaid 
Send for complete perennial catalog 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp, Box H-5, Spokane 11, Washington 


TREE WORK 
Pruning Spraying 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 


VIGORO: 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 
A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
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She ‘Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Soctety 


{Organized November 24, 1827} 
389 Broad St. {Suburban} Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ee 


LIBRARY 


A few of the popular new books 
which may be borrowed by mem- 
bers for summer reading are: 


Flowers of Prairie 
& Woodland 


Armchair Gardening 
Ferns of New Jersey 
Dwarf Fruit Trees 
Insect Guide 


oe 


Library open to all for reference 
and research work. The latest maga- 
zines may be found in the comfort- 
able reading room. 


Summer Hours — Office & Library 
Weekdays — 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays — Closed 








S-L-N invisible 


PLANT STAKES 


“the stake with the magic twist"’ 
A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakes f 


its a'4'os oedele 2. 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS supa 
Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6 — 15” for............ $2.75 
Currier Suet Feeders... ...........scccccces: 75c each 
Send for Our Circular 
W. B. ESSELEN 
338 Union Street Millis, Masa. 





JOHN NASH OTT, JR. 


Announces a new series of Time-Lapse Films 

scheduled for completion this fall. These pictures 

are being prepared especially for club programs 

on a rental basis. For further information write 
JOHN OTT PICTURES 

730 Elm Street Winnetka, Illinois 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy low 
perennial. Plant dormant 
tubers now. 10 for $1.00; 60 
for $5.00. Illustrated Bulb 
Me Catalog. 
VAIN REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
Unusual Garden Accessories 


26 Church Street 
Wellesley 1993 














Wellesley 81, Mass. 
No Catalog 


HOUSE SIGNS 


Artistically Beautiful 
in every detail 














. 4 Styles 16 Designs 


priced $5.95 to $15.00 


Created by Emile Breault — artist, 
desig and craft: for more 
than 30 years. 


(Exhibited at Boston Flower Shows) 
May we send you our catalog? 


Emil’s CREATIONS new eee ee 








COPYRIGHT 1947 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
¥ 
Horticultural Hall 


al 


Gladiolus Show 


New England Gladiolus Society 


August 19 > 2-9 P.M. 
August 20 > 9 A.M.—9 P.M. 





EXHIBITION of PRODUCTS 
of CHILDREN’S GARDENS 
August 25 — 2-6 P.M. 
August 26 — 1-6 P.M. 


¥ 
ADMISSIONS FREE 


+ RK AS SNR ON eS GRE RS Re ee Kee 
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The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Telephone PLaza 9-6200 
tt 
REMOVAL OF HEADQUARTERS 


On or about the 15th of July the Society will 
move its offices and library to The Essex House, 
157 West 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Due to the amount of work involved in the 
moving of the large collection of books and the 
eneral equipment, vacation periods could not 
staggered as in other years. This necessitates 
the closing of the headquarters for August. We 
will reopen on September Ist when the program 
of activities of the Society for the period 
October 1948 through to and including June 
1949, will be mailed to members. Other copies 
will be mailed on request. 


In the future, beginning with the October 
Monthly Meeting, Lectures and Flower Shows 
will be held in the Colonnades Ball Room of the 
Essex House where it will be possible to stage 
larger exhibits and seat comfortably all those 
interested in the lectures. 














Aug. 4. Waltham, Mass. Field Day at the 
Waltham Field Station, University of 
Massachusetts. 


Aug. 9-11. Storrs, Conn. Farm and Home 
Week, University of Connecticut. Flower 
and Landscape Day August 11. 


Aug. 19-20. Boston, Mass. Annual Gladi- 
olus Show, New England Gladiolus So- 
ciety in co-operation with the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, Horti- 
cultural Hall. 


Aug. 19-20. Skaneateles, N. Y. House 
and Garden Tour of the Skaneateles 
Garden Club. 


Aug. 21. Londonderry, N. H. Meeting, 
New England Branch, American Be- 
gonia Society at home of L. J. Brown. 


Aug. 21. Mount Royal, Que. Rose Show, 


Mount Royal Horticultural Society. 


Aug. 25-26. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of 
the Products of Children’s Gardens 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


Aug. 28-29. Altoona, Pa. Flower Show of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club, 
Lakemont Park Casino. 


Sept. 10-11. Philadelphia, Pa. Flower 
Show of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Garden Club 30th Street Station. 





EV 3-2205 Estimates Gwen 
Louis O’Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett, Mass. 











IRIS 


Entire Stock to be Sold at HALF CATALOG 
PRICES. In order to concentrate on Tree Peo- 
nies, Hemerocallis, Rhododendron, Azaleas 
and other Rare Shrubs, we are selling our IRIS 
at 50% of Catalog Prices. 


PARRY NURSERIES 


Signal Mountain, Tennessee 


PeatLIMNoss 
Large Imported Swedish, $5.25 per bale 


Delivered in Philadelphia and vicinity 
Or f.0.b. shipping point 


E. L. Shute & Co., Line Lexington, Pa. 
WHEELER DAYLILIES 


These outstandingly beautiful new hybrids should be planted 
= moe garden in August to insure strong growth before 
winter. 























We have selected two color range collections of varieties 
especially recommended for your locality. Prices greatly re- 
duced. Write now for this special offer. 


Our tllustrated catalog free upon request 


SAXTON GARDENS new vorx 


. RABBIT SCAT — package 25c 
Chases bunnies away from your garden. 
DOGGIE CHASER — package 25c 
Keep dogs and cats away from your favorite plants and your 
sidewalk clean. 
PLANTGRO — package 25c 
A splendid plant food and conditioner with root hormones 
Marvelous for keeping plants healthy and giving big blooms. 
Good for indoors and outdoors. 
HYDROPONICS OR Ts GARDEN OUTFIT 





Grow your own vegetables and flowers without the back 
breaking work. The controlled plant feeding produces the 
highest nutrient value and the vegetables will “Fit for a 
King’’. Great help to semi-invalids. Order now and you will 
receive as a gift some choice seeds which have been pre- 
treated to germinate very quickly. 

A free leaflet on hydroponics with an order of any of the 
above items. 

GARDEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 

3101 Ludiow Street Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


HORTICULTURE 
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INCOMPARABILIS 


CARLTON, broad overlapping flat perianth, large expanded cup. 
Whole flower of soft uniform yellow. Free flowering, strong grower. 
GLAMOR, creamy-white perianth with a bright red edge, yellow cup. 
FORTUNE, flat, overlapping perianth, crown of coppery red-orange. 
HELIOS, creamy-yellow perianth, star shaped, pale orange cup, frilled. 
w JOHN EVELYN, pure white perianth 5 to 6 inches across, flat crown 
x almost 2 inches in dia., of soft apricot, frilled. 
MARION CRAN, perianth pale yellow, star shaped; crown orange. 
= MONIQUE, white perianth, large, frilled crown, yellow, red edge. 
wo SCARLET ELEGANCE, golden yellow perianth, long cup of deep red. 
SOLARIO, pure white perianth, very large deep yellow crown. 


BARRII 


ARANJUEZ, bright yellow perianth, deep yellow ‘cup, red edged. 

w FIRETAIL, broad creamy perianth, flat crimson-scarlet crown. 

~ LADY DIANA MANNERS, creamy-white perianth, orange-scarlet 

crown, 

= LADY KESTEVEN, pure snow white perianth with blood red cup. 
MRS. BARCLAY, pale primrose perianth, frilled canary yellow crown, 

edged orange-scarlet. 

V PRINCESS MIRIAM, pure white perianth, golden yellow crown, 

ow carmine-red edged. 


& LEEDSII 

* DAISY SCHAEFFER, creamy-white perianth, large yellow cup, 
tinged green. 

w QUEEN OF THE NORTH, broad white perianth, pale canary cup. 
* R.O. BACKHOUSE, ivory white perianth, fringed apricot trumpet. 
SOUTHERN GEM, white perianth, pale citron crown, to creamy- 
bd white with age. 

oe SUDA, white perianth, bell shaped trumpet of pinkish amber. 

¥ TUNIS, white overlapping perianth, large primrose cup, greenish 
YY gold edge. 

wow WHITE LADY, white perianth, pretty citron-yellow cup. 


wo CYCLAMINEUS 
+ CYCLAMINEUS, yellow cyclamen-flowered daffodil, perianth is 


KOOKS 


Ke 


we 

a reflexed. 

= FEBRUARY GOLD, improved, golden yellow cyclamineus. 

= JONQUILLA and JONQUILLA HYBRIDS 

w GOLDEN SCEPTRE, rich gold yellow, 1 or 2 scented blossoms per stem. 
x JONQUIL DOUBLE, similar to single jonquil, double flowers. 

YY ORANGE QUEEN, golden orange color, 3 to 4 flowers per stem. 
ae 

= 


: TREE-LAND, INC. : 


New England’s Finest Nursery Stock =< 


~ 899 MEMORIAL DRIVE 


RUMFORD PRESS 


NARCISSI dsect fom HOLLAND 2 
| 
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ALL TOP SIZE . ALL TOP QUALITY 2% 
Order now for September delivery 4 


$q-3 


TRUMPET DAFFODILS — ALL YELLOW Y 


per dozen bd 
postpaid in N. E. * 


KING ALFRED, clear rich yellow trumpet of good size and substance. YY 
LORD WELLINGTON, rich golden yellow flower of perfect shape. w 
MAGNIFICENCE, medium yellow perianth, deep yellow trumpet. + 
REMBRANDT, lovely shaped, large golden yellow daffodil, early. YY 
aw 

ALL WHITE or ALMOST WHITE = 
BEERSHEBA, pure white perianth and trumpet, sturdy foliage. ty 
MAD. DE GRAAFF, perianth pure white, trumpet pale primrose to = 
white. YY 
MRS. E. H. KRELAGE, sulphuer white trumpet. w 
ROXANE, large flower, well overlapped, white perianth, creamy <S 
trumpet. YY 
W. P. MILNER, a miniature with white trumpet and perianth. bd 
PERIANTH WHITE, TRUMPET YELLOW (BI-COLOR) bd 
QUEEN BICOLOR, pure white, overlapped, flat perianth, yellow YY 
trumpet. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, yellow trumpet, white perianth, free flower- > 
ing. . 4 
PRIDE OF HILLEGOM, primrose perianth, yellow trumpet. aw 
SPRING GLORY, excellent early forcing bicolor. - 
, 4 

TRIANDUS HYBRIDS bd 

TRIANDUS MOONSHINE, creamy-white, star shaped. ¥ 
TRIANDUS THALIA, pure white flowers, good indoors or rock garden, ow 
= 

POETAZ s 

CHEERFULNESS, 2 or 3 blooms on stem, double creamy-white pd 
center. w 
EARLY PERFECTION, 4 to 5 flowers on stem, white petals, yellow x* 
cup. YY 
GERANIUM, white perianth, orange-scarlet cup, 4 or more flowers w 
on stem. + 
L°INNOCENCE, yellow cup, white perianth, very early. YY 
ST. AGNES, pure white perianth, citron-yellow cup, free flowering. wy 


POETICUS VARIETIES YY 
ACTAEA, white perianth, canary yellow eye, edged fiery red. 
HORACE, solid snow white perianth, almost entirely scarlet eye. wy 
OLD PHEASANT’S EYE, snow white perianth, yellow eye, edged 
orange-red. = 
ORNATUS, forcing variety, white perianth, yellow eye, rimmed red. Y 
ORNATUS MAXIMUS, best Poeticus for forcing, greatly improved. w 
SARCHEDON, white perianth, deep yellow eye, crimson-scarlet 
margin. 


DOUBLE VARIETIES = 
DAPHNE, large, double, snow white, sweet scented, prized for cutting. 
HOLLAN D’S GLORA, the double Emperor, full double, tearose color. YY 
MARA COPLAND, semi-double, creamy-white with orange-red. bd 
ORANGE PHOENIX, rose-shaped flower, white with reddish center. w 
TEXAS, very large, golden yellow interspersed with brilliant orange. 
TWINK. semi-double of creamy-yellow and gold orange, tall, strong. 





IMPORTANT x 


TREELAND reserves the right to limit quantities of any or all 
varieties. This list is only partial, dozens of other varieties too 
numerous to list herein will be included in this sale. 





CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS *% 
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within 24 hours! 


So astonishing, it seems almost unbelievable when, within 24 hours, improved foliage 
proves that Hydro-Chemical Feeding has again saved a fine tree whose owners had 
given it up for lost. 


This emergency ‘Invigoration’ treatment is exclusive with Bartlett and a development 
of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories; it is a veritable “shot-in-the-arm” providing 
a forceful and immediate assimilation of nutritive stimulants by trees whose condition 
is so bad that normal feeding methods are of no avail. It's no half-way measure ... 
a free either responds quickly, or not at all. However, successful ‘Invigoration’ followed 
by a convalescence of feeding with Bartlett Green Tree Food can restore full health 
and vigor to your trees and save their beauty and value for you. 


So don't consider any ailing tree beyond help; call your Bartlett representative and 
find out whether Hydro-Chemical Feeding can be the answer; remember, your trees 
are worth saving! 


ho FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON FOR PROMPT CONSULTATION 
Bartlett Wey TO PROTECT THE BEAUTY AND VALUE OF YOUR TREES. 


r-“\¢-------- 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. i 
Stamford, Connecticut i ‘ 
. * 


Please have a representative from your nearest office contact me 


to discuss, at no obligation, scientific protection for my shade trees. i T ie t E p xX Pp E R T a O 
e 


NAME. ea HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 
ADDRESS STAMFORD, CONN. 


“_* BRANCH OFFICES 
CITY. . h\ Milford, Peterboro, N.H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, 
Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; 
East Providence, R.I.; Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, 
Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N.Y.; Englewood, Orange, 
Plainfield, N.J.; Chambersburg, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), Paoli, Red Lion, Pa.; Wilmington, 
TOR OY A RS UN GAR NE WES WEN GRU ice: Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashiand, Ky.; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, W.V. 





